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Though I teach with the skill 

of the finest teachers, 

And have not understanding, 

I am become only a clever speaker 
and charming entertainer. 

And though I understand all techniques 
and all methods, | 

And though I have much training, 
so that I feel quite competent, 

But have no understanding 

of the way my pupils think, 

It is not enough. 


Understan 


And if I spend many hours 

in lesson preparation, 

And become tense and nervous with the strain, 
But have no understanding 

of the personal problems of my pupils, 

It still is not enough. © 


The understanding teacher is very patient, 
very kind; 

Is not shocked when young people 

bring him their confidences; 

Does not gossip; is not easily discouraged; 
Does not behave himself 

in ways that are unworthy, 

But is at all times a living example 

to his students 

Of the good Way of Life of which he speaks. 


Understanding never fails. 

But whether there be materials, 

they shall become obsolete; 

Whether there be methods, 

they shall become outmoded; 

_ Whether there be techniques, 

they shall be abandoned; 

For we know only a little, 

and can pass on to our children only a little; 


ding 


But when we have understanding, 
then all our efforts will become creative, 
And our influence will live forever 

in the lives of our pupils. 


When I was a child, I spoke with immaturity, 
My emotions were uncontrolled 

and I behaved childishly; 

But now that I am an adult 

I must face life as it is, 

with courage and with understanding. 

And now abideth skill, devotion, under- 
standing, | 
These three, 

And the greatest of these is understanding. 


Pacaphrase of 
Corinthians 13:]-13 
By Eloutse B. Rivintus 


IT have a rendezvous 


For personal and group meditation on the San Francisco Charter 


I have a rendezvous to keep today 

With those of ancient times who shared God’s dream 
Of brotherhood, whose hearts were torn to see 

The inhumanity of man to man 

And vowed with him that this should be no more. 


The seventh year thou shalt let (thy land) rest and lie 
fallow, that the poor of thy people may eat. 

Judge the poor and fatherless: do justice to the afflicted 
and destitute. Rescue the poor and needy: deliver them out 
of the hand of the wicked.” 

I despise your feasts . . . Yes, though ye offer me your 
burnt-offerings and your meal-offerings, I will not accept 
them. Take thou“away from me the noise of thy songs; 
for I will not hear the melody of thy viols. But let justice 
roll down as waters, and righteousness as a mighty stream.* 

Wherewith shall I come before Jehovah, and bow my- 
self before the high God? Shall I come before him with 
burnt offerings? with ten thousands of rivers of oil? with 
... the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul? He hath 
showed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth Jehovah 
require of thee, but to do justly, and to love kindness, and 
to walk humbly with thy God?* 

Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace among 
men in whom he is well pleased.® 

Thou shalt love the Lord thy God. And . . . thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself. On these two commandments 
the whole law hangeth, and the prophets.® 

Lord, when saw we thee hungry, and fed thee? or athirst, 
and gave thee drink? And when saw we thee a stranger, 
and took thee in? or naked. and clothed thee? And when 
saw we thee sick or in prison, and came unto thee? . . . 
Verily, I say unto you, inasmuch as ye did it unto one of 
these my brethren, even these least, ye did it unto me.” 

God that made the world, and all things therein, . . . 
hath made of one blood all races of’ men, for to dwell on all 
the face of the earth.® 


As well I have a rendezvous today 

With those of recent times who caught this dream 
From saints and prophets of the days long gone, 
And phrased its meaning for this world of mine 
In words to pierce and lift my heart and will. 


Governor Sulzer’s insistence upon a minimum wage law 
was not merely “solicitude for the underpaid” but “concern 
for. the future of the country and the race.”® 


If a life is being extinguished by a preventable disease or 
by an accident due to heartless want of forethought, there 
is a trail of blood traceable to our door as really as though 
we had committed murder. If there is a prisoner behind 
bars who is innocent of his crime, or one whose birth amid 
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degrading conditions foredoomed him to excessive tempta- 
tion, or one whom prison life is turning into tenfold more 
a child of hell than when he entered, we are to blame for 
what he is. If our industries overtask and under-reward 
some; if there is greed and chicanery; if there is want of 
heart in the world of business; if political life is not just, 
honorable, fine; if there is corruption in government. . . 
we are accountable.?° 


And also to that sacred rendezvous 

Must come today the men who shaped the words 
In which their partial and potential wills 
Became one will to bring about one world, 

And thus were harnessed to this dream of God. 


The Charter of the United Nations 


We, the peoples of the United Nations, determined 

to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war; 
and— 

to reaffirm our faith in fundamental human rights, in the 
dignity and worth of the human person, in the equal rights 
of men and women of nations largé and small, and— 

to establish conditions under which justice and respect 
for the obligations arising from treaties and other sources 
of international law can be maintained, and— 

to promote social progress and better standards of living 
in larger freedom,— 

have resolved to combine our efforts to accomplish 
these aims.?? 


The United Nations shall promote ; 

Higher standards of living, full employment, and condi- 
tions of economic and social progress and development; 

Solutions of international economic, social, health, and 
related problems; and international cultural and educa- 
tional cooperation; and 

Universal respect for, and observance of, human rights 
and fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as 
to race, sex, language, or religion.’ 


Be ready, Soul, for such a rendezvous. 


This devotional service can be used for group worship 
by having the leader read the three short poetic para- 
graphs and different members read the quotations. 


1 Exodus 23:11. 2 Psalm 82:3, 4. 3 Amos 5:21-24. 
4 Micah 6:6-8. 5 Luke 2:13, 14. 6 Matthew 22:37,39, 40. 
7 Matthew 25:37-40. 8 Acts 17:24, 26. 

9 The Outlook, February 11, 1913. 

10 Henry Sloane Coffin, in Social Aspects of the Cross. 

11From preamble of the Charter of the United Nations, signed 
at San Francisco June 26, 1945. 

12 Thid, Chapter IX, Article 55. 


The charter of the 
United Nations 


Points of special interest to 


Christian leaders 
By O. Frederick Nolde* 


CHURCH GROUPS are now carrying on discussions 
concerning world order, based on the United Na- 
tions Charter. It is important for the success of the 
new world organization that it be given intelligent 
public support. As an aid to this study Dr. Nolde 
points out the provisions of the Charter which have 
special relevance to the concerns of Christians 
throughout the world. 

Copies of the CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
may be obtained free of charge from the Division 
of Public Liaison, Department of State, Washington 
25, D, C. From the same source may be secured 
copies of Mr. Stettinius’ letter to the President, 
THe Unitep Nations CHARTER AS DECLARATION 
AND AS CONSTITUTION, a good, statement of the 
historical background, provisions and significance 
‘of the Charter. Copies of A MESSAGE TO THE 
CuurcHes from the Cleveland Conference on a 
Just and Durable Peace, to. which reference is made, 
may be purchased for 10 cents each (5 cents in 
quantities of 50 or more, plus postage) from The 
Commission on a Just and Durable Peace, 297 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. The motion 
picture films described on page 39 of this issue will 
be helpful in initiating study of the charter and 
related matters. 


HE CHARTER drafted at San Francisco sets the stage 

for a new world organization to be known as the 
United Nations. It opens the possibility of progress toward 
a just and lasting peace. The extent to which that possi- 
bility will develop into a living and growing reality depends 
upon the conduct of the leaders of nations and upon the 
support of the people within the nations. 

Church people have an important place in this partner- 
ship. Just now attention is properly focused upon the 
product of San Francisco, namely, the Charter, with its 
General Assembly, the Security Council, the Economic and 
Social Council, the International Court of Justice, the 
Trusteeship Council, and the Secretariat. In the long run, 
however, the attitude of church people to the inner pur- 
pose and future achievements of the Charter is of supreme 
importance. Do human and spiritual*values underlie the 
Charter, to. give meaning to its political and other arrange- 
ments? This is the question’ that the church has uniquely 
the right and the obligation to:ask. 

One way to answer this question is to look at the pre- 
liminary draft of the Charter as,it came from Dumbarton 


* Professor of Christian Eduesti Lutheran : dheoletiea Sem- 
inary, Mount Airy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; § 
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Oaks, to see what the churches said at Cleveland last Janu- 
ary, and then to see what the final outcome at San Fran- 
cisco was. When we make this comparison we discover 
that in a most significant way the values for which the 
churches have stood are now in the world Charter. 

The church leaders at Cleveland recommended nine im- 
provements of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. Let us look 
at them. 


How the nine Cleveland recommendations have been met 


1.- Long-range Goals. Dumbarton Oaks dealt with im- 
mediate purposes and procedures and did not set high the 
sights of cooperative endeavor. At Cleveland the churches 
called for a Preamble to “reaffirm those present and long- 
range purposes of justice and human welfare which reflect 
the aspirations of people everywhere.” The Preamble 
now stresses a determination to prevent war, faith in funda- 
mental human rights and the dignity of man, the primacy 
of justice and internationaltlaw, the promotion of social 
progress and better standards of life, the practice of toler- 
ance and neighborliness, the use of force only in the 
common interest, and the place of international machinery 
for the advancement of all peoples. The Preamble thus 
reflects many of the aspirations of the peoples of the world, 
and does so in the name of the values for which the Chris- 
tian church stands. 

2. International Law. At Cleveland the churches called 
for the development of international law “to the end that 
there shall be a progressive subordination of force to 
law.” The Preamble accepts the goal “to establish condi- 
tions under which justice and respect for the obliga- 
tions arising from treaties and other sources of interna- 
tional law can be maintained.” The first purpose of the 
Organization in Chapter I now claims that peaceful settle- 
ment of international disputes or situations which threaten 
the peace shall be sought “in conformity with the princi- 
ples of justice and international law. . .” The General 
Assembly “shall initiate studies and make recommenda- 
tions for the purpose of . . . encouraging the progressive 
development of taiemnatiaual law and its codification. . .” 
The International Court of Justice is established as the 
principal judicial organ of the United Nations to which 
legal disputes “should as a general rule be referred.” If 
the decisions of the Court are not complied with, the 
Security Council may decide upon measures to give them 
effect. The Charter makes a good start toward the pro- 
gressive subordination of force to law. 

~3. Voting Procedure in the Security Council. The vot- 
ing procedure, agreed upon at Yalta and clarified at San 
Francisco, provides that while the five permanent members 
must all agree before any enforcement action can be taken, 
none of them involved in a dispute can block preliminary 
investigation or recommendations for settling the dispute 
peacefully. In such matters no nation can sit in judgment 
upon itself. The Cleveland Conference had gone further 
and asked that “a nation, while having the right to dis- 
cuss its own case, should not be permitted to vote when 
its case is being judged in accordance with predetermined 
international law.” 

4. Dependent Peoples. Dumbarton Oaks made no pro- 
vision for colonial territories and peoples. The churches, 
sensing at once that human values are peculiarly at cele 
at this point, called for a commission “wherein the progress _ 
of (such) peoples to autonomy, and the interim problems 
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related’ thereto, will become an international responsi- 
_ bility.” The Chapter on Trusteeships now in the Charter 
was written under an atmosphere of conflicting demands 
—the demand to promote the well-being of dependent peo- 
ples; and the demand, particularly by the United States, 
for the acquisition of strategic bases in the Pacific for 
security reasons. Under the Charter the promotion of the 
well-being of peoples in dependent territories is considered 
“a sacred trust;” the administration of non-self-governing 
territories is designed to insute economic and social ad- 
vancement of the peoples concerned and to develop 
appropriate forms of self-government. Nations holding 
territories not under trusteeship shall assist the inhabitants 
of these areas in the progressive development of their free 
_political institutions and shall submit to the Secretary 
General necessary information about the territory. 

Nations holding or. acquiring territories may volun- 
tarily place them under a trusteeship system to be ad- 
ministered by them in behalf of the United Nations or to be 
internationally administered by the United Nations. Inde- 
pendence as well as self-government becomes a possible 
goal of development for trusteed areas and the freely ex- 
pressed wishes of the people are to be heeded. A Trustee- 
ship Council, with appropriate relations to the General 
Assembly and the Security Council, shall be established to 
administer the system. 

In this respect, while the improvement urged at Cleve- 
land has been made, it should be noted that the chapter 
on Trusteeships anticipates the acquisition of territory 
from enemy states in this war and provides that the 
submission of all territories to the trusteeship system, as 
well as the terms of the arrangements, shall be voluntarily 
determined. No standard of procedure for territorial ad- 
ministration is therefore fixed. While no standard is fixed, 
one clear merit is worthy of attention. Under the trustee- 
ship provisions, enlightened public opinion can make its 
power felt. The Charter does not freeze the situation; its 
plans are flexible enough to permit progress. 

5. Human Rights...Dumbarton Oaks Proposals had 
mentioned respect for human rights and fundamental free- 
doms among the functions of the Economic and Social 
Council. This was the only reference contained in the 
Proposals. The churches went beyond that and called for a 
special commission on human rights and fundamental free- 
doms. The Preamble of the Charter reaffirms “faith in 
fundamental human rights, in the dignity and worth of 
the human person, in the equal rights of men and women, 
and of nations large and small. . .” One of the purposes 
in Chapter I contains the explicit clause “promoting and 
encouraging respect for human rights and for fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, 
language, or religion.” This same clause is written into 
the functions of the General Assembly, the Economic and 
Social Council, and the Territorial Trusteeship System. 
Most significantly, the Economic and Social Council is 
required to set up a commission for the promotion of 
human rights. Obviously, the Charter contains more than 
the church leaders at Cleveland had thought could be 
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From now on our consciousness must encircle the globe. 


included. The way is open, once the Charter comes into 
effect, to work for the promotion of human rights through 
international cooperation. The respect for human rights 
and values, the core of the chureh’s message, pervades 
the Charter. 


6. Membership. Dumbarton Oaks stated that “mem- 
bership in the Organization shall be open to all peace- 
loving states.” The churches asked that “all nations will- 
ing to accept the obligations of membership be admitted.” 
The Charter has added to the Dumbarton Oaks statement, 
“which accept the obligations contained in the present 
Charter, and which, in the judgment of the organization, 
are able and willing to carry out these obligations.” While 
there is some improvement in thus specifying the meaning 
of “peace-loving,” the procedure for admission remains 
unchanged. The concurring vote of the five permanent 
members of the Security Council is required to admit a 
new member to the United Nations. 

7. Reduction of National Armaments. Only one minor 
change appears in the Charter. The functions of the Se- 
curity Council remain as they appeared in the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals. The promptness with which the Charter 
provisions for the limitation and reduction of national 
armaments are applied will be governed by the degree of 
confidence which will be established in security through 
the world organization and by the pressure of public 
opinion. The churches had called for “more specific pro- 
vision for promptly initiating such and 
reduction.” 

8. Rights of Smaller Nations. The Cleveland Conference 


a) 


limitation 
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Young people must study world problems from the Christian point of view. 


asked that “there should be provisions designed more 
clearly to protect and defend the smaller nations from 
possible subjection to the arbitrary power of the great.” 
The position of the middle and smaller powers has been 
strengthened mainly by an increase of the functions and 
powers assigned to the General Assembly where all mem- 
ber states have equal voice and vote. Among these are the 
right to discuss any questions or any matters within the 
scope of the Charter. The General Assembly is empowered 
to “recommend measures for the peaceful adjustment of 
any situations, regardless of origin, which it deems likely 
to impair the general welfare or friendly relations among 
nations.” 

The functions and powers assigned to the Economic and 
Social Council anticipate the fuller participation of the 
smaller states in the work of the organization. Moreover, 
the Security Council is required to invite a state not a 
member of the Security Council to participate in the de- 
cisions concerning the employment of contingents of that 
member’s armed forces. Commendable progress has been 
made toward the equitable situation for which Cleveland 
called. 

9. Amendment. The Dumbarton Oaks provision for 
ratification of amendments to the Charter remains un- 
changed, although at Cleveland it had been asked that the 
provisions be liberalized. Thus the unanimous vote of 
member states having permanent membership in the Se- 
curity Council is required. One gain, however, has been 
registered. A general conference to consider amendments 
may be convened by a two-thirds vote of the General As- 
sembly and an affirmative vote of any seven members of 
the Security Council. If such a conference has not been 
held before the tenth annual session of the General As- 
sembly after the Charter comes into effect, the proposal 
to call such a conference shall be placed on the agenda of 
that session of the General Assembly. The Conference can 
then be convened by a majority vote of the General As- 
sembly and any seven members of the Security Council. 
In the event that the sentiment among the member states is 
sufficiently strong to hold a general conference. world pub- 
lic opinion will be given opportunity to influence con- 
structive change. 


The present task of the churches 
The new provisions which have been noted under the 


nine recommendations, together with other provisions for 
peaceful settlement and change, enable the world organi- 
zation to strike more competently at the root causes from 
which wars emerge. If properly used, these provisions 
will prevent the development of situations where force is 
needed to curb aggression. Many imperfections in the 
Charter could readily be cited; above all, there is need 
to give sharper expression to a common concern for hu- 
manity which will take precedence over the narrow interests 
of any nation or group of nations. Notwithstanding, i/ 
the member states are committed to sympathetic coopera- 
tion, the Charter—far more than Dumbarton Oaks—can 
become an instrument to promote a curative and creative 
peace. The ideals for which the churches stand have already 
been written deeply into the world Charter. It is now the 
responsibility of the churches to throw their full resources 
into interpreting and supporting the Charter. 


Two kinds of educational provisions are needed in order 
that an enlightened public opinion may lend continuing 
support to international action for world order. 


Curriculum builders have a responsibility to re-study 
such broader currents of life as are expressed in the ecu- 
menical movement, world missions, race relations, the 
development and operation of the United Nations. The 
courses of Christian education for all departments of the 
church school must give recurring and appropriately 
balanced attention to these matters. From this type of 
educational provision there should develop in pupils an 
understanding of world facts and the basis for an expand- 
ing loyalty. 

The second kind of educational provision has to do with 
the ever-changing factors which are operating on the world 
scene. Teachers must become more alert students of cur- 
rent affairs. In their interpretation of modern events, they 
must utilize the helps which interdenominational and 
denominational agencies are increasingly making available. 
They must enliven their presentation of the stable factors 
in the curriculum by a consideration of day to day happen- 
ings from a Christian point of view. By this type of educa- 
tional provision, the understanding of world facts and the 
expanding loyalties should develop into a sense of partner- 
ship in Christian world action. 
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One local church 


and world peace 


A unique piece of reconversion 


By Frank H. Kennedy* 


Peace has come. But will it stick? Not unless local 
churches create a public opinion that will insist on 
the application of Christian principles to interna- 
tional affairs. This is the story of what one church 
is doing to create such opinion. 


UR CHURCH is engaged in a piece of “reconversion” 

of a new type. We are taking a piece of machinery 

that has been in use for some years doing missionary educa- 
' tion of the usual type, and putting it to work in educating 
for world peace. The two subjects are not dissimilar; both 
seek to create a consciousness of the whole world and an 
understanding of the relations between the various peoples. 


Our school of world friendship 


For the past several years we have had annually a success- 
ful School of World Friendship. We will hold another this 
year, and the organizational pattern will be the same. The 
School is held during January and February, when the 
special days and extra-curricula activities of our local 
church are at a minimum. Sessidns are held on six 
Sunday evenings with a schedule as follows: 

5:15. All School Fellowship Luncheon. Each Brings his 
own sandwiches; the church furnishes drink and dessert. 
A different church school group serves each Sunday evening. 
This is an informal time and offers an opportunity to get 
acquainted with the guest speaker of the evening. Because 
the whole church family is here—young and old—family 
fellowship is stimulated through group singing. One of the 
leading men of the official board of the church presides at 
this, session. 

6:15—7:15. Age level classes. A nursery is maintained 
at all times so that young parents can participate in the 
program. 

7:15—8:30. General Assembly in the church sanctuary. 
This is a formal service attended by many of the church 
and community who would not come to the classes. The 
various choirs of the church are used here. The program 
includes an address by a visiting speaker or a movie which 
has been carefully chosen and is very outstanding. 

This program works. Here at Central Christian we have 
used it for several years in the field of missions. We have 
had an average of over 200 attend each of these sessions 
and we consider it one of the most profitable experiences 
of our year’s program in the local church. Among our guest 
speakers we have had a Hebrew Rabbi accompanied by his 
local congregation, a Negro minister of the city with his 


* Minister, Central Christian Church, Danville, Illinois. 
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choir and congregation, natives of Mexico, India, England. 
France, Austria and Greece. Of course such a school is 
supplemented by sermons on world citizenship, as well as 
special speakers before church groups throughout the year. 


Our reconversion plans 


With this experience behind us our task of reconversion 
is not difficult. It is fortunate that last year we did some 
ground work for this year by using as a basis of study 
many of the pre-San Francisco Conference reports, those 
held at Drake, Delaware, and Cleveland. Two high school 
professors taught the adult and young adult classes. 

We proceed in this way: The minister calls together 
official representatives of all age-level groups in the church: 
children, youth, young adult, men and women. He chal- 
lenges them with the need. ‘They decide to plan and conduct 
“A School of World Friendship.” This year they will use 
world peace in the light of the new world organization as 
the theme. Age-level classes are set up with volunteer 
leaders who are prepared to lead the various groups in 
their thinking and discussion of the respective subjects. 
A missionary, a university professor in the field of inter- 
national relations, a native of some country, or carefully 
picked returned service men will be used this year as 
special guest speakers. Many of them can give testimony 
to enlarged visions as world citizens. 

The groups from the high school and older will take 
“The Charter of the United Nations” as a basis for their 
study. This has been put in well organized, concise pam- 
phlet form by the Department of State.1_ The World Council 
of Churches, its organization and function, will also come 
into the discussion of these groups.” 

The children’s groups will follow any good missionary 
course prepared by the denominational headquarters, or 
the Missionary Education Movement texts. Some sessions 
on the children of Russia would be good; we are going to 
be working with Russia in world affairs and should know 
her better. The field of inter-church missionary education 
in the foreign field this year is Africa. This also fits into 
education for world peace, because in the next generation 
this continent seems destined to confront the other nations 
with some of the critical problems that in the past have 
created world strife. Some time spent on the children of 
war torn lands, including the Japanese and German chil- 
dren, would help mould Christian world sentiments in the 
minds of the boys and girls. 

By the end of the Sohsol it would be helpful for the youth 
and adult groups to formulate some concrete statements of 
Christian convictions on world citizenship that would guide 
them in their future thinking on these great themes. 


How proud we all were of our leaders speaking from the 
Missourt and from Washington during the surrender 
ceremonies! They rose above hatred and bigotry. They 
pled for broad thinking and Christian living based upon 
Christian ideals and faith in God, the Father of all peoples. 
Let the Church be the Church and match the hour! Let 
it rise to the great opportunity that is hers now—to build 
Christian world citizens for our new world that is 


already here. 


1 See page 4 for sources of materials and information. 
2 Ask for information from the office of the World Council of 
Churches, 297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, New York. 


Good neighbors on the Jericho road 


Ways you can help the distressed peoples overseas 


F ALL THE STORIES which Jesus, the master story 
teller, related to his disciples, which,” I often ask 
groups of young people, “is most often retold? Which was 
probably the very first ‘parable’ you learned at Sunday 
school? Which do you suppose is the favorite of all Bible 
stories in the mission Sunday schools of China and India?” 

And they always answer—‘“The Good Samaritan.” 

Christianity has always taught that the world is “one 
community” in which every man must help his neighbor, 
especially if that neighbor is in distress. Even before 
America entered the war, American Christians banded to- 
gether to give what aid they could to people in the “disaster 
areas.” Because a Christian’s obligation to help others in 
distress is so very basic to Christ’s teaching, and leaves no 
room for argument and theological differences, it has been 
possible for Christians of all major denominations to com- 
bine their resources and work far more efficiently, together, 
than would have been possible working separately, in 
bringing help to war sufferers of all lands. 

At first, because of military restrictions, it was difficult 
to do anything except to raise and send money, to be used 
by certain relief agencies whom the military allowed to 
work close to the battle zones. But now that the actual 
fighting has stopped, we are finding other ways to show 
our friendship, too. There were certain things the Sa- 
maritan knew the man on the Jericho Road needed—things 
he could do for him himself. But he had no way of know- 
ing what other needs might develop, so he gave money to the 
innkeeper, whom he trusted to carry out his relief and 
rehabilitation program for him. Finally, you will notice 
that Jesus told this story with the obvious purpose of 
getting his followers to act in the same spirit that the Good 
Samaritan displayed. And Christians have been repeating 
it for the same reason ever since. 

So when church people ask how they can help with the 
Church’s overseas relief and reconstruction program, | 
suggest the three ways indicated by this parable: 


1. They can give something ‘‘in kind” or ‘‘material relief’’ 


The most popular project of this sort right now is the 
“Church Christmas Package” program. This is something 
adults and children of all ages will enjoy doing. Many 
young peoples societies or Sunday school classes are under- 
taking to pack one or more boxes—perhaps one for a baby, 
one for a.child, and one for an adult. This will be the 
first war-free Christmas many a child has ever known, and 
our own will be happier as we share it with them. All 
major denominations are participating in the plan. Boxes 
will be distributed through the churches of liberated Europe 
and Asia. They will contain simple things such as dried 
soups and powdered milk, sewing materials, combs and 
towels, writing paper, handkerchiefs, mittens and socks, 


aa Editorial Secretary, Church Committee on Overseas Relief and 
Reconstruction, 297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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By Elsie Thomas Culver* 


toys and crayons for the children, hard candy. “Every- 
day”’ items to us; luxuries to those who will receive them. 
A Christmas card with your address may be enclosed. The 
government restricts what may go into these boxes, so do 
not buy anything till you have the approved lists. If you 
want to pack an overseas Christmas box, send +$1.00 (to 
cover cost of carton, collecting, packing and shipping 
overseas) to Church Christmas Packages, 297 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. Thé@ carton and full directions will 
be sent to you. (6 cartons $5; 12 cartons $8; 24 cartons 
$15. Get your whole church interested! ) 

It is hard to think of little folks not having pretty bright 
clothing. It is harder to think of them having to stay in 
bed because they have no warm clothing to wear and there 
is no. fuel to heat the house. A Sunday school class might 
assemble a nice warm outfit for a boy or girl of their own 
age, a layette for a new baby, or organize a sweater shower 
for people of all ages. Garments may be “used” but they 
should be clean and in good condition—such as you would 
not be ashamed to give or receive as a gift. Send all gifts 
of clothing to United Church Service, New Windsor, 
Maryland. ; 

Some groups are weaving or crocheting squares of 
woolen yarn which are then sewn together in a “friendship 
blanket.” Even young children can weave the squares and 
don’t think the boys#don’t like to do it too. Older, more 
experienced seamstresses should put the blanket together. 
Send finished blankets to the New Windsor address above. 

All kinds of sewing materials are very scarce in the 
devastated countries. Perhaps you will want to assemble 
sewing kits, with needles, thread, darning cotton, buttons, 
tape, etc., and some useful lengths of material. Many 
people have good pieces of new cloth packed away in 
trunks, or bureau drawers, which they would be glad to 
give to this worthy cause if they are reminded about them. 

Or you might like to make a “Noah’s Ark” of small 
cuddly stuffed animals for children in one of the orphan- 
ages in a liberated land. 

Before undertaking any such special project, it might be 
well to have your pastor consult with the Church Com: 
mittee on Overseas Relief and Reconstruction* to be sure 
the thing you are planning is practical and that the material 
can surely be sent. 

Pastors’ families in France, Holland, Belgium and Italy 
are sadly in need of linens and bedding. The United Coun- 
cil of Church Women, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, 
N. Y., welcomes cooperation in their program of sending 
bundles containing a blanket, sheets, pillowcases, towels, 
soap. Write to them for specifications. 

A good many dairy cattle were killed for food during the 
war. Many farm boys and girls are interested in raising 
a heifer to be sent overseas to replenish the dairy herds 
and provide milk for the young children who need it so 
badly. The Brethren Service Committee is taking the lead 
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in this but welcome participation of all groups. For infor- 
mation write The Heifer Project Committee, Brethren 
Service Office, Nappanee, Indiana. 


2. They can give money 


Raising money for overseas relief may not sound excit- 
ing, but it is terribly necessary. The churches are thinking 
in terms of sending $50,000,000 overseas for relief and 
reconstruction during the next four years. That is a very 
small sum when you think what the war has cost us. The 
major part of the relief program will have to be borne 
by governments through the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. But there are many tasks, 


such as helping the churches get their own work under 
% 


United Nations Information Office 


Some children in Paris are forced to rummage for food. 
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way, supplying Bibles and hymn books, or helping students 
at Christian colleges complete their education, or taking 
care of the orphaned children of ministers who lost their 
lives because of their part in the resistance movement, 
which the church should take care of itself. The churches 
of Europe and Asia could well use many times $50,000,000. 
But we are all going to have to work very hard if we raise 
even that. ; ‘ } 

Many youth groups consult with their pastors about 
taking responsibility for a worship service—perhaps a 
communion service—built around the idea of world com- 
munion through world service, the offering to go for 
overseas relief and reconstruction. In an increasing number 
of communities interdenominational services are held on 
World Community Day or Thanksgiving and the offering 
sent for the united overseas relief and reconstruction pro- 
gram through the Church Committee on Overseas Relief 
and Reconstruction. Write to this Committee for worship 
material suggestions. * 

On our overseas relief poster one year was the picture 
of a little Belgium refugee girl whom we called Tina. One 
family “adopted” Tina as their “little sister in Christ.” 
They put her picture on the wall of the dining room, set 
a place for her at each meal, and each one placed an 
offering in Tina’s bowl—sharing their meal with her. The 
money was given to their church for overseas relief. At 
Thanksgiving, by denying themselves a little, the family 
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gave the cost of a “feast” for Tina. Other people in their 
church heard what this family was doing, and decided to 
do likewise. Soon many people in their denomination, 
and now many people of many denominations, throughout 
the nation, follow this plan. 

From the young people of Switzerland came the idea 
for a “belt supper.” You wear a belt you can tighten up 
so you won’t notice the sparseness of the meal. Of course 
you pay for a full dinner, but the extra money goes to 
overseas relief, about which you hear at a well-arranged 
dinner program. 

Money gifts may be sent to your own denominational 
relief and reconstruction committee; interdenominational 
offerings may go through the Overseas Committee.” 


3 They can give publicity 


One of the finest services youth groups could render 
would be to inform themselves and then make it their 
business to see that the adults of their church are well 
informed concerning the needs in the field of overseas 


American Friends Service Committee 


At a Quaker feeding station in Montauban, France. 


relief and reconstruction and what their church and de- 
nomination is doing about it. This would include what 
they are doing both individually and as participants in 
the united program which includes all denominations work- 
ing together. 

On a bulletin board in the vestibule of one church, a 
group of intermediates started a “wall newspaper” similar 
to the ones “published” by the students in some of the 
Chinese universities. On it they placed stories, poems, 
pictures, news items, that dealt with world relief, and par- 
ticularly with the church’s part. They wrote the items 
themselves after studying the best literature they could 
obtain from their own denomination and from the Church 
Committee. 

Some juniors made a worship triptych, showing pictures 
of overseas children who needed our help, which they had 
cut from magazines and other sources. One child told a 
story about each picture—how we could help by giving 
through our church. They showed the triptych to classes 
in their own department and finally to the whole church 
school. They sent $50 for overseas relief. 

A young people’s society took overseas relief as their 
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project for the year. They sent for all available literature, 
informed themselves thoroughly. Then they worked out a 
program, dramatizing some of the stories. Certain ones 
took pains to learn in detail about specific phases of the 
work,—the special task of each agency, relation to gov- 
ernment or inter-government relief plans, or to the national 
war fund, etc. When they felt competent to act as “re- 
source people,” they offered to go in teams to meetings of 
church or other groups in their district, presenting a 
program to tell why it is important that Christians give 
through their churches for overseas relief and reconstruc- 
tion. This is a pretentious but rewarding undertaking. 

The more a group learn about overseas relief and re- 
construction, the more ways they find to help. We of the 
Church Committee on Overseas Relief and Reconstruction 
are always happy to learn about these new ways, so we 
can pass the ideas on to other churches. We must all work 
together and help each other if we are to succeed in this 
great and challenging undertaking. 


Psychology—the 
ally of religion 


By Herman J. Sweet 


ISS SMITH was a good teacher of “lessons.” She 

always had her teaching plans well made, her ma- 
terials neatly in hand. Her girls listened well and respected 
her. She liked “order.” But one day Miss Smith came to 
the minister in great distress, to give up her class. She 
said, “I can hardly handle them any more. Virginia starts 
all the trouble. She talks and laughs and giggles, disturbs 
the other girls and even is rude to me. I can’t see what has 
gotten into her. For three months she has been like this. 
And she used to be such a nice child.” 

“Have you any idea of the cause of this change of be- 
havior?” asked the minister. 

Miss Smith had not. “She is just getting bad, I guess.” 

But this is what had happened to Virginia. Six months 
earlier her mother had become severely ill, had temporarily 
lost her reason, and had been confined to a state hospital. 
Virginia’s grandmother, who had lived with the family, 
had gone to a home for the aged, leaving a housekeeper in 
charge of the home. The father, very busy and not very 
close to his two children anyway, gave little time to them. 
So from having too much attention and a great deal of 
tender care from both mother and grandmother, Virginia 
was now starved for affection. Her sense of security had 
been shattered. 

Miss Smith had discovered none of this. All she saw 
was that the serenity of her class had been destroyed. She 
no longer was master of the situation as she “taught” the 
lesson. She saw and resented the overt behavior while 
never asking the reason for it. If she had had even rudi- 
mentary training in psychology her attitude and her ap- 
proach might have been entirely different. 
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Fortunately, this story has a happy ending. When Miss 
Smith had been helped to see the situation, things began 
to improve. She was able to see that rather than reproval 
and punishment, Virginia needed understanding and the 
assurance of love, and ample opportunity for constructive 
participation. Guidance that Miss Smith and others were 
able to give to Virginia in the months following helped 
her over difficult times until her mother was home again 
and the family life restored to normal. 

This incident, like the one related by Seward Hiltner in 
the Journal last month,* seems to show that religious edu- 
cation workers would do well to know more about psychol- 
ogy. Because of this need for a closer alliance between 
religion and psychology, the articles on psychology already 
announced for the Journal have been planned. Let us con- 
sider the reason for such an alliance. 


Psychology and religion are concerned about conduct 


Psychology is an ally of religion because it deals with 
the very things that religion is concerned about—con- 
duct, for instance. Conduct is pretty largely a matter of 
attitudes and motives. The question of motivation is, 
generally speaking, the central question in education today. 
In this area, in which he ought to be most effective, the 
teacher of religion has often been most inept and unaware 
because of not having received the help that sane psychol- 
ogy has to offer. 

Attitudes are determined largely by the manner in which 
basic human needs are met, especially those needs which 
do not have a physical basis but are largely social in nature. 
Here the thorough understanding of why persons are as 
they are and why they act and react as they do, becomes 
essential to the teacher of religion. 

Why is one child too shy and another always bidding for 
attention? Why is one child cooperative and another un- 
responsive? Why does one do as he is told and another 
resent all authority? Why does one child make many 
friends and another find social adjustments so difficult? 
Psychology and religion both are concerned about the 
answers to these questions. For his clues as to how to 
answer these and other questions the teacher of religion 
is turning more and more from the old, vague labels of 
“good” or “bad” or “he takes after his grandfather,” to 
the science of psychology. 


Psychology has proved itself . 


Further, psychology has already proved that it has much 
to offer to all education and particularly to education in 
religion. This is so-even though the uses of educational 
psychology in Christian education have not always been 
wise or constructive in influence. One reason is probably 
to be found in the fact that the earlier psychology had 
largely a biological or physiological basis. Religious edu- 
cation has scarcely yet recovered from an overdose of 
behaviorism. But the development and growing influence 
of a dynamic social psychology are producing quite a dif- 
ferent impact upon education. 

The rapid spread of the use of psychological findings 
and techniques in pastoral and other religious counseling 
is blazing new trails for the “science of personality” among 
Christian teachers. Secular education is also making an 
increasing impact upon religious education because of a 


*See “Why Do They Behave That Way,” in the September 
International Journal, page 4. 
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deeper concern for personal values evident in more recent 
educational psychology. In the realm of social psychology, 
more and more teachers, counselors and specialists are seek- 
ing to help individuals to meet their personality problems. 
Many of these psychological problems have religious sig- 
nificance. Perhaps one may rightly say that there are few 
if any religious problems affecting personality which do 
not involve psychology. Likewise, it is doubtful if there 
are any psychological problems affecting personality which 
are not ultimately religious problems. In any case, both 
psychology and religion deal with an increasing range of 
common problems. The results of bringing psychology and 
religion together have already amply demonstrated the 
wisdom of doing so. 


Psychology and religion are allies 


A few examples will make clear the ways in which these 
two allies work together. Psychology is greatly concerned 
with the problem of security. This problem is found in 
religious circles all the way from Miss Smith’s troublesome 
pupil to the mother who cannot trust the universe or God 
any more because her son died at Iwo Jima. Psychologi- 
cal insecurity is the root of many serious personality 
maladjustments. Now, religion is concerned with faith. 
Ultimately the sense of security is a problem of faith. In 
concern for security and faith psychology .and religion 
have a great field of common interest and opportunity for 
interchange of experience and skill. 

Again, religion speaks of sin and seeks to redeem men 
from sin and from the burden of sin. Psychology has been 
much concerned with the guilt feeling, which is the root 
of serious personality disturbances. Here is another large 
area of common interest. Psychology is confirming the 
best insights of religion and the best practice of the church 
concerning sin and the sense of guilt. But it is also help- 
ing to redeem religious teaching from the wrong emphasis 
upon sin and the wrong use of the guilt feeling by which 
grave aberrations of personality have been produced in 


What Bible action 
pictures are now 
being published? 


First in a series of five articles on 
Bible continuity pictures 


UT WILL THE CHILDREN really read Bible stories 

put in picture form like the comic strips in the 
papers?” asked the superintendent. 

“You should just see them,” the teacher replied. “They 

eat them up. Children who haven’t read the pupils’ books 

all year will stay up late poring over a book of Bible stories 
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the name of religion. Especially is this true with regard 
to the wrong use of fear in the training of children and 
youth, with consequences of which the psychiatrist is 
painfully aware. 


Spiritual resources remain central 


Finally, there are some practical considerations for the 
teacher of religion to keep in mind. He needs to remember 
that psychology as a science follows naturalistic methods. 
He should be aware of how easily one may be misled by 
a pseudo-scientific approach in psychology as in any other 
realm of thought or investigation. Also, the religious 
teacher must reserve the right to stand in judgment upon 
any psychology which presumes to say the last word about 
man. But he may use all the insight that psychology can 
throw upon the nature of human personality without sac- 
rificing the values rooted in Christian faith and experience. 


All leaders in Christian education must be concerned 
for the improvement of teaching and counseling to the 
end that the life-changing power of the Christian faith 
shall become central in the lives of persons. This kind of 
teaching is done only when there is deep insight as to the 
needs of persons and intelligent handling of the factors 
which mold life at its foudations. Too much teaching of 
religion does not come to grips with the underlying motives 
and attitudes of persons and does not, therefore, compete 
successfully with secular influences in the determination of 
thought and conduct. 

Many persons in these hectic times try to deal with 
the deep ‘issues of life through the medium of pseudo- 
scientific psychology. Many more turn to types of religious 
experience which are at best an escape and at worst a 
block to wholesome personality and creative living. What 
a challenge we have to bring to bear upon growing life a 
radiantly wholesome and _ life-fulfilling Christian faith, 
using all that man, through patient research and study, 
has discovered about how human potentialities may be 
realized! 


done in action pictures.” 

Statistics bear the teacher out. Figures made available 
to the Journal office show that Bible action strip pictures— 
there is as yet no generally recognized designation—now 
have a circulation of well over four million. Some of these 
are serial or single stories appearing weekly; others are 
undated and appear in book form. 

The first correspondence in the Council files on this sub- 
ject is dated in the spring of 1942. Since that time there 
has been a great deal of experimentation by both denomin- 
ational and independent publishers. There are, indeed, so 
many different series of pictures available that it has 
seemed wise for the Journal to describe the ones which 
are known to its Editors, and to give some evaluation of 
this significant development of a new type of Christian 
educational material. Accordingly a series of articles has 
been planned, of which this factual statement is the first. 
The ones to come will discuss the problems facing those 
who prepare the picture strips, evaluations favorable and 
unfavorable of the technique itself, and the place of these 
materials in the total curriculum. 

The following descriptions of the picture series now 
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being published have been prepared with the cooperation 
and approval of the publishers issuing them. This is similar 
to the procedure followed each quarter in printing in the 
Journal an annotated list of current curriculum materials. 

This new development, started in difficult war days, is 
an indication of the alertness on the part of editors and 
publishers to follow new trends and to use every available 
means of spreading the message of the Bible and of ihe 
Christian faith. 


Stories from the Bible 
The Board of Education of the Methodist Church, Nash- 


ville, Tennessee, prepared Stories from the Bible, which 
is made available on a syndicate plan to other denomina- 
tions. It is a series of Bible action pictures for use as a 
regular feature of Sunday school papers for intermediates. 
It is now being used by the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, Norwegian Lutherans, United Church of Canada, 
Disciples of Christ, Church of the Brethren, Augustana 
Lutherans, Church of God, United Presbyterians, Free 
Methodists, and United Lutherans, in addition to being 
used in the Methodist intermediate story papers, Boys To- 
day and Girls Today. 

The publisher’s purpose in producing these pictures is 
to create an interest in the dramatic narratives in the 


Bible; to show that they are full of action and power; to — 


familiarize readers with names, places and happenings 
mentioned in the Bible account; and to create an accurate 
understanding of the circumstances under which happen- 
ings told in the Bible took place. A series of pictures on 
the life of Paul, another series on the Josgph story, and 
one on the story of Esther have been published. Several 
groups of episodes related to the life of Jesus are appearing 
in October 1945 to run probably through fifteen months. 
The special characteristic of these is action based on a 
dependable interpretation of the records. There is some use 
of extra-Biblical material. There is no plan for using these 
pictures as important parts of the total curriculum. 


The Go-Getters and Bible Picture Stories 

The Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. publishes its own 
series of picture strips in its story papers for intermediates 
—Gateway for girls and Pioneer for boys. Once a month 
_there is a complete Bible story done in pictures; there is no 
attempt to have these carry over from month to month in 
serial form. In addition, there is a weekly feature, ““The 
Go-Getters,” a picture strip relating the adventures of a 
group of modern young people who attempt to put Christian 
principles into action. 


Pictoscript—the Picture Version of the Scriptures 

This picture version of the Scriptures is a quarterly 
publication in thirteen parts, for distribution in church 
schools as a supplemental teaching aid. It is planned for 
pupils in the junior and intermediate departments. Each 
Sunday the pupil receives one four-page full color leaflet 
of continuity pictures which tells two stories. The first 
three pages are Biblical in content. The fourth page carries 
the story of Twink, a boy of today who faces situations 
similar to those presented in the Biblical incidents pictured. 
On the thirteenth Sunday in each quarter, an eight-page 
issue intended as a review and summary of the quarter’s 
work is provided. 

Pictoscript aims to teach the Bible by presenting a literal 
picture translation, covering in a seven-year cycle as much 
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of the Bible as the editorial board considers appropriate 
and picturable for children. In the story of Twink, chil- 
dren are helped to relate the Bible to their own experience. 

This series is not intended to serve as a total curriculum, 
nor to replace teaching materials now in use. It is intended 
entirely as supplementary material; a teacher’s leaflet pro- 
vided with each order indicates many ways to use these 
pictures along with a school’s present curriculum. 

Editorial Board: Professor Paul H. Vieth, chairman; 
Dr. D. A. McGregor; Rev. Abbott Book; Mrs. Wallace G. 
Frasher. Editor: Thelma D. Diener. Published by the 
Young Readers Press, Inc., New York City. 


Adventure Stories from Bible Days 
The David C. Cook Publishing Company of Elgin, Illi- 


nois, issues action pictures as regular features in their 
story papers for juniors and their two story papers for the 
teen age, one for boys and one for girls. 

One series of action pictures, entitled Adventure Stories 
from Bible Days, has been running for some time. These 
pictures are not based on Bible stories but represent extra- 
Biblical material. Their purpose is to provide action 
stories in Bible times and to reinforce the teaching message 
of the Uniform Lessons for the current week. The content 
of the series provides adventures and reactions of a‘ Chris- 
tion boy of the first century. These stories are not available 
in any form other than as reproduced in the story papers 
indicated above. Whether they will be published later in 
separate units has not been determined. 


The Bible Visualized 

The Bible Visualized series is published by the Standard 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. Its purpose is to 
translate Bible narrative into colored, realistic, continuity 
pictures. The Biblical wording is actual Scripture, changed 
only when contemporary meaning can be made clearer; 
the present tense is adopted for dramatic vividness. 

The Life of Christ Visualized has been in circulation 
since November, 1943. Eventually the entire Bible will 
be covered. 

The pictures are advertised as serving those “from 9 to 
90.” They are planned for use as extra reading for Sunday 
school, public school, and home; as text books in summer 
camps, daily vacation Bible schools, week-day religious 
education. They have been found particularly useful by 
foreign missionaries since the language difficulty has been 
largely overcome. The pictures are recommended for use in 
opaque projection machines for audiences large or small. 


Picture Stories from the Bible 


This series is published by M. C. Gaines of New York 
City. It has been prepared particularly from the stand- 
point of the many boys and girls who have no contact with 
religious education or the church and who do not read 
the Bible. It is intended to dramatize the episodes of the 
Bible in a way that children can understand and enjoy. 

The Old Testament has been covered in four sections 
which have been combined in a complete Old Testament 
issue. The New Testament is now being covered in three 
sections which will be combined when completed. 

Advisory Council: William W. Ayer, Alexander M. 
Dushkin, Samuel L. Hamilton, Frank S. Mead, J. Quinter 
Miller, Norman Vincent Peale, Francis C. Stifler, Raimundo 
de Ouies, Israel Goldstein, Ahron Opher, Edward L. 
Wertheim. 
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A superintendent 


who grew on the job | 


HE PASTOR of the West Side Avenue Methodist 

Church faced his Board of Education with apprehen- 
sion. It wasn’t bad enough that America had entered the 
war, already bringing about the prospect of the best young 
leadership of the church being drained off, but now his 
church school superintendent had resigned. And if ever 
the church school needed a good superintendent it was at 
that moment. He had canvassed his membership and had 
but one nomination to make to the Board. 

How the Board would feel about his nomination he did 
not know. The man he was suggesting had not been in the 
church very long. He had never been a teacher or an 
officer in the church school. Most of his life had been 
spent in a much smaller church. He was not in the first 
blush of youth. He did, however, have one important quali- 
fication—a great love for children and an abiding interest 
in young people. The Board liked the man and had no 
better nomination. So George McCann became superin- 
tendent of the West Side Ave- 
nue Methodist church school. 
And that school, located in 
what is considered to be a - 
dying area, has thrived. 

Mr. McCann has felt that 
becoming a_ superintendent 
without previous experience 
was not too much of a handi- 
cap. Rather, it was an ad- 
vantage, for he had no pre- 
conceived ideas as to how the 
school should be run. He 
was ready to study the situ- 
ation and willing to discover 
the best methods being used in other schools, to try them 
in his own, and thus to grow, as he did, on his job. 

Mr. McCann will proudly conduct any visitor through 
his church school, and then insist upon giving all the credit 
for the worthwhile work being done to the teachers. “The 
finest group of teachers in Jersey City,” he will tell you. 
When you ask what makes.them so fine he will add, ‘Most 
of them are willing to take training courses and to try out 
the ideas they have received in those courses.” What he 
does not tell you is that he encourages the Board of Edu- 
cation to pay the registration fee of any teacher enrolled in 
a training school. He thinks he got this idea at the Super- 
intendents’ Club.1 

Mr. McCann also sees to it that any book or curriculum 
material which will add to the effectiveness of the work of 
any department is added to the school library. “I never 
thought of acquiring supplementary materials for each de- 
partment,” says Mr. McCann, “until in talking with another 
superintendent I found that his school set dside a sum of 
money each year*for books and pictures.” 


1A report of the activities of this Club was given in the December 
1944 Journal, “Superintendents Like to Learn.” 
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By Carolyn E. Muller* 


“We believe in using the best materials available,” con- 
tinues Mr. McCann. “About the time we needed new 
hymnbooks in our school the Superintendents’ Club was 
studying church school hymnals. Up until that time it had 
never occurred to me that hymns, like other materials, 
should be suited to the needs of the children, and have 
words and ideas they could understand. Since we could not 
afford two sets of books, one for the youth department and 
one for the junior department, we chose one which listed 
separately hymns suitable for juniors and thus can be used 
for both.” 

Mr. McCann has many strong points but perhaps his 
strongest is his interest in worship. And worship has be 
come the strong point of his church school. “When I was 
a boy,” he says, “the whole school came together for ‘open- 
ing and closing exercises.’ Now I know that we never 
really learned to worship. Here we believe in departmental 
worship. Each department has its own worship center and 
tries to make its own service as meaningful as possible. That 
wasn’t always so. The juniors, intermediates, and seniors 
used to meet together as a unit. But the young people were 
habitually late and the juniors habitually inattentive. In 
studying the worship services in the /nternational Journal 
we noticed that they were worked out on a departmental 
basis. This confirmed what I had begun to suspect—that it 
is a pretty difficult task to have a worship service that has 
meaning for such a wide age group. So this past year we 
separated the intermediates and seniors from the juniors 
and sent them into the sanctuary where they can be re- 
sponsible for their own worship services.” 

“I got the idea of having a worship center for each de- 
partment and changing it constantly,” says Mr. McCann, 
“from seeing some pictures jof different types of centers. 
The Hudson Methodist Parish, of which our church is a 
unit, took a number of kodachrome slides of attractive 
centers of worship and showed them at a Parish Council 
meeting one year. These, plus a set of slides entitled, 
‘Changing the Primary Room,’ helped us to see what we 
might do to make the surroundings of worship attractive 
for our pupils. Then too, when [ visit other churches I 
always look around to see if I can pick up an idea or two.” 

Mr. McCann has taken his turn at conducting worship 
services for a month at a time in the junior department. 
When a visitor remarked about the beauty of the service 
conducted by a man who had never done such a thing 
before he modestly admitted that he had learned much by 
watching his pastor’s wife, and that the /nternational Jour- 
nal had supplied him with his material. 

“Another thing I have discovered,” Mr. McCann will tell 
you, “is that pictures help children worship. As part of 
our worship centers we try to use pictures that fit in with 
the theme of the service. Sometimes we borrow a projector 
and use a kodachrome slide or even a whole series of slides. 


*Director, Hudson Methodist Parish, Jersey City, New Jersey. 


That works out especially well at special seasons and for 
missionary services.” This idea, too, he picked up at the 
Superintendents’ Club, where the group studied pictures 
and worked out criteria for choosing good pictures. Then 
they listed suitable pictures for each department in the 
church school. At another meeting they viewed about fifty 
kodachrome slides and discussed ways in which they might 
be used in the church school. Mr. McCann put these ideas 
to work in his own school. 

It may be noticed that although many of the children in 
the church school come from homes that are financially 
below the average, yet they give remarkably well to all 
kinds of special causes. Mr. McCann can give the reason. 
“That’s another thing I have learned,” he explains. “Chil- 
dren will give not only their pennies but their dimes as well 
when they know what they are giving to and when they have 
an interest in the project. At one of the meetings of the 
Church Workers’ Fellowship of the Hudson Methodist Par- 
ish we discussed stewardship. I remember that someone 
suggested that children should have a say in what happens 


T.T. Swearingen new 
Director of Adult 
Work 


A Statement by the General Secretary 


T IS with much pleasure that I announce the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Tilford T. Swearingen as the Director of 
\dult Work and Family Life of the International Council 
of Religious Educa- 
tion. He succeeds Mr. 
Harry C. Munro, who 
has served with im- 
agination and efh- 
ciency in this position 
since 1930 and who 
has now become Di- 
rector of the National 
Christian Teaching 
Mission. 

Dr. Swearingen has 
had long experience 
in denominational and 
cooperative work. He 
is a member of the 
Disciples of Christ and 
was the Director of 
Youth Work for that 
fellowship from 1929- 
1932. In the four 
years following he served as Director of Leadership Educa- 
tion, and in 1936 succeeded me as Executive Director of the 
Department of Religious Education. He has been a member 
of the Council’s Committees on Religious Education of 
Youth and of Leadership Education, and for two years was 
chairman of the International and National Executives’ 
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to their money since after all it is the children’s money. Our 
Board of Education decided to experiment with the idea 
and now it no longer decides where the money should go. 
At Christmas time a number of projects are presented to 
the children. Then they decide upon the one for which they 
will bring their gifts. One year they voluntarily gave up 
their Christmas candy and sent the money to the war 
orphans of China. Another time they brought generous 
offerings to help paint the church school rooms. I have 
found out that it really does help to let the children know 
what is going on and to let them feel their responsibility.” 

If you ask Mr. McCann how he developed so many excel- 
lent ideas in three short years he will explain that he just 
keeps his eyes and ears open for ideas that have worked in 
other places and puts them to work in his own school. He 
will tell you that his next step will be to work out an 
adequate system for following up absentees. The Superin- 
tendents’ Club has given him some ideas on that subject, too. 

George McCann is proof that superintendents need not be 
“ready made.” They can grow on the job! 


_ Section. He is therefore well acquainted with the polity and 


personnel of the various denominations associated in the 
Council. 

Since 1941 Dr. Swearingen has been pastor of the First 
Christian Church of Wilson, North Carolina. During the 
war period he has been chairman of the Wilson Defense 
Recreation Council which has supervised the U.S. O. and 
has also maintained a canteen for troops en route. Since 
Wilson is surrounded by a number of military camps, Dr. 
Swearingen has had a splendid opportunity to become 
acquainted with the experiences and needs of service men, 
and is thus well fitted to help plan the church’s service to 
veterans, an important part of the future adult program 
of the churches. 

Dr. Swearingen was responsible for the organization of © 


“the Wilson Council of Churches and served for two years 


as its president. He was also a member of the executive 
committee of the North Carolina Council of Churches. He 
helped to promote and conduct several Counselling Insti- 
tutes for the training of ministers in their counselling ~ 
service to returning military personnel, a type of training 
which he feels has great possibilities for the future. 

He has been very active in youth work, both in his own 
church and as chairman of the Advisory Board of the 
Wilson Teen Age Club. Recognition of his service for 
community betterment in Wilson was given with his ap- 
pointment as chairman of the sub-committee to plan the 
type of service to be rendered and the type of building to 
be erected as a Civic Center for the Town of Wilson. This 
project opens the opportunity for a community-wide recre- 
ation program. 

Dr. Swearingen has the A. B. and the M. A. degrees from 
Phillips University, 1923 and 1924, which university also 
eranted him the D. D. in 1938. He did two years of gradu- 
ate work at the University of Chicago. He is to begin his 
work with the Council the first of October. The Council 
staff welcomes Dr. Swearingen, Mrs. Swearingen, and their 
son Bob. His many friends in the Council fellowship will 
also welcome him to his new and vitally important post. 


Roy G. Ross 
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The missions 


to teachers 
take hold 


By Margaret Lawson* 


OU KNOW, I think the finest thing that ever happened 

to our church school was our attending the Mission 
to Teachers last fall.” It was one of the teachers speaking 
in a workers’ conference in the Calvary-Caldwell Memorial 
United Brethren Church in Lincoln, Nebraska. 

The National Mission to Christian Teachers had brought 
a team of national leaders to their city, under the spon- 
sorship of the International Council of Religious Education 
and the Department of Evangelism of the Federal Council of 
Churches. At the Mission the church school leaders of all 
denominations had come together to learn more effective 
ways of bringing their pupils to Christ. 

“Oh, I think so, too,” spoke up one of the other teachers. 
“Think of how many things we have started since that 
Mission!” 

“Well, to begin with,” offered another worker, “I think 
it was a tremendous help in showing us our evangelistic 
task as teachers. We’re apt to go along thinking that all we 
need to do is to teach the lessons as they come along. The 
Mission made us realize that the underlying purpose of all 
of our teaching is winning our children for Christ.” 

“You're absolutely right,” agreed still another. ‘And 
then, it seems to me that when your children’s division work- 
ers began to use the graded lesson materials it made a great 
difference.” 

“Oh, it did!” This from the primary superintendent. 
“The children are much more interested in them, and they 
get more out of them. And, I know that the teachers appre- 
ciate the graded lessons.” (Vigorous nods of assent from 
the primary teachers.) 

“Well, for instance,” spoke up one of the primary teach- 
ers, “until it was brought out by our conference in the 
Mission, I didn’t realize that our evangelistic task is written 
right into the graded lessons, while it isn’t in the Uniform 
Lessons.” 

“Another thing,” offered another worker, “J think the 
fact that we have departmentalized the school and have set 
standards for our work has helped a lot. It seems to me 
that it has lifted the level of all of our work.” 

“It is interesting, I think,” put in the Secretary of the 
Sunday school, “to find that since everyone got so steamed 
- up at that Mission, both the enrollment and the attendance 
in all the departments have increased.” 


“How about these workers’ conferences? J think they 


are one of the finest outcomes of our having attended the 
Mission.” It was the intermediate superintendent speaking 
now. “It seems to me that they have given us the chance to 
look at the educational program of our whole church, and 
to see how we could approach it best and analyze it and 
improve it. We should have been having them before.” 


* Assistant to Mr. Harry C. Munro, Director of the National 
Christian Teaching Mission. ’ 


* October, 1945 


“Yes, we have been very largely benefited by our alt- 
tendance at the Mission,” summed up the superintendent. 


_ “Tt didn’t afford the answer to all of our problems, but it 


did, I am sure, awaken in all of us a greater consciousness 
of our evangelistic task, and the realization that there were 
sources and methods by which our problems and oppor- 
tunities could be approached and a solution obtained. Its 
benefits will be felt in our church for many years to come 
through the improvements we have made and will make 
as a result of it.” 

And, the pastor of this church ends his report by saying, 
“T want to thank those who worked to make the Mission 
possible across the nation. As a young pastor who had just 
been sent to this field by the Home Mission and Church 
Erection Society of our denomination, I prayed and hoped 
for a situation which would bring vision and purpose 
through a united program of advance. The Mission helped 
bring the answer to that prayer and hope.” 


Evidence of the worth of the Mission 


The worth of an enterprise like the National Mission to 
Christian Teachers cannot be measured by the numbers who 
attended the various Missions, nor by the enthusiasm which 
the conferences and addresses created in those who came. 
In those things we are interested, but our final judgment 
of the success or failure of the Mission must be based on 
other things. 

Did the Mission help church school teachers to revamp 
their work, to look critically at it to see how it might be 
made more effective, to know better how to win their pupils 
to Christ and the Church? Did it help churches to increase 
their enrollment and attendance, to improve their programs 
so as to be better able to hold both the old and new mem- 
bers? Did it help churches in the community to work 
better together that they might make a strong impact on 
community life? Did it help denominational workers in 
their task of guiding their churches in the field? If it did, 
then we may know that it succeeded in good measure in 
doing its given task. 

Evidently it “worked” in that United Brethren Church 
in Nebraska. Did it work in other places? The reports that 
have come in to headquarters and are described below seem 
to say, “Yes!” { 


* * * 


North Carolina: “Good evening, Mr. Superintendent. 
This is Mrs. Blank. Have you filled my place as Youth 
Division Superintendent? You haven’t? Well, fine! I 
want to keep the job.”” 

Picture the joy at the other end of the line! Recently 
Mrs. Blank had informed the general superintendent that 
she would have to give up her work. Mrs. Blank was effec- 
tive in her task, popular with the youth, and her division 
was prospering. He couldn’t afford to lose her. But, he 
knew that she held a full-time job in addition to her house- 
hold duties, and that she had other vital responsibilities. 
She was not making excuses—the only thing to do was to 
bow to necessity and let her go. But, now she would con- 
tinue her work. What had happened? 

“No, I’m still working, and I still can’t find anyone to 
help at home. But, last week you know I attended the 
National Mission to Christian Teachers. It gave me new 
insight and presented a challenge and inspiration I can’t 
resist. I have all sorts of new ideas I want to work out 
in the division. And, you know that bunch of young people 
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The workers’ conference at the Calvary-Caldwell Memorial Church in Lincoln, Nebraska talks over the 
Mission to Christian Teachers. 


we found last winter who don’t go to any church? I have an 
idea now of how we can bring them in—and I know it 
will work. But, beyond all that, the Mission did something 
to me personally. It gave me an increased sense of steward- 
ship responsibility. I know I have some ability along this 
line of, youth work, and I don’t dare let it lie idle—not 
now! So [ll stick with the job—and somehow I'll find a 
way to get everything done.” 

Nebraska: 
needed,” writes a primary department superintendent. “It 
gave me a purpose! I feel that the goals as set forth in the 
children’s leaders’ group meetings were excellent, and we, 
in our department, have adopted them for our own.” 

Her pastor adds that upon returning home from the 
Mission she completely revamped the entire department, 
with much benefit to all concerned . . . more thorough 
preparation and better lesson presentation on the part of 
the teachers, and better team work among them .. . greater 
interest among the pupils. . . an encouraging growth in the 
enrollment in the department . . . all because one person 
caught a vision at the National Mission to Christian 
Teachers! 

Pennsylvania: “We have carried the Mission to the ten 
areas of our Conference, and have glowing reports of 
conversions from many of the churches. In a small church 
in the coal regions there had been no conversions for a 
long time. They attended the meeting, took the challenge 
seriously, and recently had forty decisions for Christ! It 
thrilled the whole community. Other places report fifteen, 
twenty, thirty conversions. In the 152 churches of our 
Conference we have had 1349 conversions and a net gain of 
978 members in the six months since the Mission. The 
Mission to Teachers is bearing fruit!” Such is the report 
of the Conference Superintendent of United Brethren 
Churches. 

Washington : A Personal Evangelism Mission carried on 
in one church as a follow-up of the National Mission, re- 
sulted in an increase in membership in the church of nearly 
40 per cent. The two best workers in the personal evangel- 
ism campaign, writes the pastor, were two’ young teachers 
who gained their inspiration at the National Mission. 

Indiana: Follow-up Missions in sixty of the counties of 
the state resulted, for one thing, in an increase of 115 per 
cent in leadership training schools over the previous year. 

New Jersey: “We placed our emphasis upon denomina- 
tional follow-through, and there are evidences of construc- 
tive results. These are not spontaneous outbursts of 
enthusiasm which will cool off just as spontaneously, but 
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“The Mission seemed to be just what I 


are rather hopeful signs of new endeavor at meeting the 
desperate needs of our time. There is, for example, an 
increasing number of requests for help in the local churches 
in the matter of organizing or in providing a more adequate 
program for church school workers’ conferences and edu- 
cational councils. There is also a new interest being mani- 
fested by pastors in the whole program of Christian 
education and its relation to the total church program, and 
particularly in the realm of evangelism. We are quite 
happy in New Jersey over the Mission and what we are 
seeing as the constructive results of such a Mission.” So 
reports the Director of Education and Evangelism of the 
New Jersey Baptist Convention. 

California: San Bernardino, following the Mission, or- 
ganized a Council of Churches so the religious forces of 
the city may work unitedly and thus make a more forceful 
impact on the life of the community. They are also plan- 
ning to organize the city with a Christian leader in each 
block for calling and contact. 

Arkansas: Little Rock formed a Youth Council as a direct 
outgrowth of the Mission to Christian Teachers. This Youth 
Council, states its adviser, has unified the Christian youth 
of Greater Little Rock in a way that they never have been 
unified before. As a result of it the youth programs in the 
local churches have been very greatly strengthened, and the 
pastors of the city believe it is a very definite forward step 
in youth activities. 

Pennsylvania: One Harrisburg church expanded its teen- 
age recreational and social program and opened a Youth 
Center which has been highly successful. Two thirds of the 
young people attending were not members of this church, 
and some of these have already allied themselves with the 
church school. 

Oregon: “The follow-up program of the Mission was 
left to the various denominations, Some have followed 
through very carefully. For instance, the Presbyterians 
have launched a program of activity whereby the value of 
the Mission will be carried to every community in the 
Synod, and already the executive has met with the workers 
in each Presbytery.” 

Missouri: “Soon after the Mission,” writes the pastor of 
one of the large St. Louis churches, “we held a dinner 
meeting for the workers in our church school. Of. the 125 
who came, many had attended the Mission. The meeting 
was one of enthusiastic report of help gained and of eager 
desire to share that help with those who had not attended. 
The group then divided into departmental sections for con- 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Questions about weekday schools 


Last in a series of articles discussing the pros 
and cons of basic questions in the organization 
and administration of weekday schools of religion 


5. Church or inter- 


church schools? 


By John Helmer Olson* 


HICH PLAN for holding weekday schools works 

better in a single community? Should each denomi- 
nation have charge of its own weekday school and hold it in 
its own building, or should the schools be interdenomi- 
national, the children either going to the church closest to 
the school or, if permitted, having classes in the school 
building? There are arguments on both sides. 


The denominational school 


The denominational weekday church school has certain 
rather obvious advantages. 

Since it is an integral part of the educational program 
of the local church, the members and especially the officials 
of that church usually feel directly responsible for the 
financial and moral support of the school. The problems 
of curriculum are simplified. There is no need to worry 
about doctrinal differences, since the school is frankly 
denominational. Unity of purpose, aim, method and spirit 
are inherent in the situation. Furthermore, the denomi- 
national school escapes most of the “melting pot prob- 
lems.” It appeals to its own people primarily. 

The disadvantages of the denominational school are, 
in part, as follows: The school is liable to become the 
weekday session of the local Sunday school with all the 
latter’s defects. The emphasis will be on content primarily 
and hence there is a tendency to neglect teaching standards. 
Since every church in the community has its own school 
the weekday program as a whole for the community lacks 
unity. One church,’ perhaps, provides an abundance of 
handwork and uses “ultra-modern methods,” while another 
boasts of faithfulness to the old and full gospel, and a 
third, whose pastor is a visual education fan, will be ac- 
cused of “putting on a show.” Thus the children of the 
community will become all the more convinced that 
whereas there is a kind of unity in secular matters, spiritual 
truths belong to the realm of controversy and confusion. 
The avoidance of the ‘melting pot problems referred to 
above, the emphasis on “our own,” simplifies the pro- 
cedure but rejects an important missionary opportunity. 


The interdenominational school 
The interdenominational school impresses the child with 


* Pastor of the Immanuel Lutheran Church, Evanston, Illinois; 
member of the Committee on Weekday Religious Education, Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education. 


October, 1945 


the fact that the subject matter of Christian education is 
as much a part of everyday living as arithmetic or geogra- 
phy. By appealing to all the children of the community 
in the name of all the churches of Christ therein, the in- 
terdenominational school also focuses attention on the 
essential unity or ecumenicity of the churches instead of 
on their non-essential differences. Experience likewise 
proves that the interdenominational school is more sensi- 
tive than its denominational colleague to the demand for 
high educational standards. 

Furthermore, the interdenominational school offers the 
church members and pastors of the area an opportunity 
for practical cooperation in church work. This is often 
a most delightful by-product. As citizens, the people have 
already learned to cooperate in Red Cross-and Boy Scout 
campaigns, street improvements and the like. They find 
a new joy in discovering that they can also do church 
work together. (How strange if today’s Christians can 
cooperate in the modernization of the local sewer system, 
but cannot get together to support a school teaching their 
children the Sermon on the Mount!) 

The disadvantages of the interdenominational school are 
mortal if local ecumenicity is low or non-existent. Finan- 
cially the interdenominational school has to be satisfied 
with the pieces that remain after the denominational edu- 
cational programs have been fed. So far as content is 
concerned, in seeking a common denominator of truths 
to be taught there is liable to be a catering to the most 
militant group in the supporting council, which is usually 
also the narrowest, or else there is a reducing of the Chris- 
tian message into a mild advocacy of general good will. 


Reasons for favoring interdenominational schools 


It is clear that neither the denominational nor the inter- 
denominational weekday school has all the advantages or 
disadvantages. Personally I favor the interdenominational 
type for the following reasons: 

1. It contributes to the unity of life by placing religion 
on the same level as other subjects taught to our children. 

2. It impresses the pupils with the existing unity 
instead of the disunity among the churches. 

3. It provides the Christians of the community with 
an opportunity for cooperation instead of competition. 

4. It reveals to the members and leaders the common 
faith and practice which we enjoy as evangelical churches, 
often without realizing it. 

5. It serves as a common missionary and educational 
agency of the churches in the community in their efforts 
to win the unchurched for Christ. 

6. The religious and spiritual illiteracy in America is 
so great that we, who claim to be literate, ought to get 
together to teach the ignorant rather than to argue about 
one another’s differences. In times like these we ought 
to be disciples of Christ and teachers of his gospel rather 
than mere denominational debaters and propagandists. 
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Christmas is for 


everyone 


A Christmas pageant using only children 


HIS PRODUCTION is most effective if 
presented entirely by children of grade 
school age, with no adult appearing, even for 
an introduction. The characters in the scenes 
should be selected from the five to ten-year- 


old children; the Choir, Reader and Angel - 


should be chosen from the ten to fourteen- 
year-olds. 

If the scenes are carefully planned and the 
children chosen in advance, two rehearsals 
are enough except for the Reader and the 
choir. The pageant is adaptable to church 
schools of varying size, as all scenes may be 
planned for more or fewer chldren than here 
indicated. Static posing is implied for the 
tableaux. However, pantomime would be 
effective is sufficient rehearsals can be given 
so that it is done well. 

The setting as described presumes the use 
of the church sanctuary, with open chancel, 
altar at the rear, and choir stalls on either 
side. In platform type church, chairs may 
be put at each end for the characters in the 
scene, and the pulpit pushed to one side. 
The choir may be massed at the sides or back, 
but having a “living screen” adds to the 
effectiveness. 

No provision is made in this program for 
taking an offering. The church school makes 
this contribution to the church without ex- 
pecting financial return. However, if de- 
sired, a white gift service may be introduced 
in the last scene, the Reader calling for the 
gifts after his last speech, and these being 
brought forward by persons designated in 
advance. 

All carols used are found in the collection 
Noels by Max and Anne Obendorfer. “Up on 
the Housetops” is in the Blue Book of Favor- 
ite Songs, by Hall and McCreary, but any 
Santa Claus song may be substituted. 


Cast and Costume Suggestions 


The costumes described here were planned 
to pick up the colors of the stained glass 
chancel window. Therefore the following 
suggestions should be changed wherever nec- 
essary, to harmonize with the setting. 
Choir: Floor Jength, full, black 

finger-tip length white surplices; 

black bow ties. 

Carolers: Bright red capes long enough to 
cover the girls’ dresses; attached hoods 
which are worn well turned back from the 
faces. 

Reader: One of the older children with a 
clear, carrying voice, trained to read slow- 
ly. He wears a choir robe. 

Gramps: Dark long trouser suit; white 
shirt. His hair may be powdered, but 
make-up is unnecessary. 

Gran: Floor length lavender dress with long 
sleeves and lace fichu. Lace cap with lay- 


skirts; 
wide 


*Wife of Minister, Metropolitan Presbyterian Church, 
Washington, D. C. 
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By Elizabeth Ferry* 


ender bow. 

Children in tableaux: Bright colored dresses; 
dark suits. 

Mary: Long red dress with long sleeves and 
low neck; white triangle tucked into neck 
of dress and bound up under the chin and 
over the head, under the white headdress 
which flows over the shoulders. The doll 
in the manger is wrapped in white and 
bound with red swaddling bands to match 
Mary’s costume. 

Joseph: Straight, long white robe; blue 
girdle and matching blue shoulder length 
headdress. 

Cherubs: Floor length skirts of the same red 
as Mary’s robe; white surplices similar to 
those’ of the choir; red ties. 

Shepherds: Knee length, brown smocks worn 
over the boys’ usual brown knee pants; 
beige headdresses. 

Kings: Full, floor length robes. One in deep 
green with sleeveless overdress of green 
and gold stripes, and plain green turban 
with large jeweled pin in the center front. 
One in brown, with beige and green figured 
train falling from the shoulders, and match- 
ing turban. One in rust, with gold girdle 
and gold turban. 

Angel: Long, well fitting white gown with 
three-quarter length sleeves; gold sash and 
hair band. It is not wise to attempt wings. 


Scene 


The sanctuary is dark, or very dimly 
lighted. The chancel is lighted with candles 
and with flood lights so placed that they light 
the platform and steps, but will not shine in 
the eyes of the choir. Two small, decorated 
Christmas trees flank the altar table. The 
organ plays softly while the congregation is 
gathering. The Kings, Shepherds and Car- 
olers slip quietly into pews near the front just 
before the pageant opens with the proces- 
sional. 


Pageant 


Cuoir: “O Come, All Ye Faithful.” 

(The children in the robed choir come 
down the center aisle singing, and take their 
places on the platform and steps, forming a 
screen across the front of the chancel from 
pulpit to lectern, the tallest children in the 
center. The READER comes with the choir 
and steps into the pulpit. 

(As soon as the choir is in place, the 
CHILDREN who appear in the scenes slip into 
the choir stalls through the chancel door, 
unseen by the congregation. This is done so 
quietly that there is no pause. The choir 
must be trained never to look behind them. 

(The ReAvER begins as soon as the choir 
and children are in place.) 

Reaper: (slowly and reverently) Let us 
bow our heads in prayer. Our Father, we 
come into the quietness of this sacred place 


to remember the birthday of thy Son. We 
pray that thy blessing may rest upon all 
the children who have come to tell the story, 
and upon all who worship here. We ask it 
in the name of the Babe in the manger. 
Amen. 

Cuorr: “The Lord’s Prayer’ by Malotte, 
or a simple “Amen.” 

Reaper: We have a story to tell; the 


‘story of a search for the true meaning of 


Christmas. It happened not long ago in a 
tiny village far away in the mountains. One 
day a little old man and his little old wife _ 
came to this village to live. All their lives 
they had lived far up on the mountain, and 
they had never heard of Christmas. Does it 
seem strange to you that they were old peo- 
ple and yet had never heard of Christmas? 
Remember that they had always lived far 
way from towns. They had never had news- 
papers or radios or telephones, nor had they 
ever had a chance to go to church or Sunday 
school. That is how it happened that they 
had never heard of Christmas. Now at last 
they lived near other people, and they made 
friends fast. Soon everyone was calling them 
“Gramps” and “Gran.” All the children in 
the village loved them and came often to 
see them. 

Scene 1: (The choir divides in the center, 
and steps back, like doors opening, to reveal 
the scene which some of the children from 
the choir stalls have posed. Gramps and 
GRAN are seated near the center of the plat- 
form. A LttTLE Boy kneels beside Gran, 
holding up to her a large Santa Claus figure. 
A TINY GIRL stands beside Gramps showing 
him a little Christmas tree. Between Gramps 
and Gran a THIRD CHILD stands watching. In 
this and all scenes, the characters are mo- 
tionless during the following reading, until 
the choir again closes.) 

ReaDER: Now the days grew short, and 
the cold and snow came. Every day now as 
the children stopped to see Gramps and Gran, 
each one spoke of Christmas. 

“Christmas is coming,” they would say. 
“Tt won’t be long now, will it?” 

“Aren’t you glad Christmas is coming? 
I can’t wait!” 

And Gramps and Gran would smile and 
nod, and agree that it was very nice that 
Christmas was coming, but all the time they 
were wondering about it. 

“What can Christmas be?” they wondered. 
“Tt must be something very nice. Everyone 
knows about it, and they’ll think us stupid 
old people if they find out that we don’t 
know.” 

At last Gramps made a decision. “We’ll 
find out what Christmas is,” he thought. 
“This very night we'll go out and look around 
to see if we can find out what Christmas is.” 

Cuor: (Closing across the chancel) “Hark, 
the Herald Angels Sing.” 

READER: Candles were being lighted in 
the village homes as Gramps and Gran started 
out in the snowato find out about Christmas. 
Down the road towards them came two chil- 
dren. “Hello, Gramps and Gran,” they 
shouted. “Come on in to our house and see 
our Christmas tree.” 

Scene 2: (Choir again steps back into 
open position) 

(Gramps and Gran are standing near the 
center of the platform. A LITTLE GIRL is 
holding out a large doll for Gramps to see. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Worship Programs 


November 


THEME FOR NOVEMBER: 
Sharing 


Thanking God by 


For the Leader 


These services have a three-fold purpose: 
(1) to help the children feel that thankful- 
ness should be continuous; and not centered 
in one day; (2) to help them realize that 


_we praise God by using his gifts for the 


benefit of others; (3) to help them to realize 
contributions of different races and nation- 
alities in praising God. 


November 4 


Tueme: He Praised by Sharing 

Worsuip CENTER: Open Bible at the back. 
At one side, to the front, a vining sweet- 
potato in a glass dish. (The children 
should have been getting this ready in the 
necessary weeks beforehand.) At the other 
side a rack or holder ready to receive the 
picture of George Washington Carver, if 
you can get one, when the story is com- 
pleted. 

PRELUDE: “Chimes”! (Accompanied by tri- 
angles, if it worked out well previously.) 

Catt To Worsuip: “This Is the Day Which 
the Lord Hath Made.” 

Leader: “This is what the music says:” 
(Sing or repeat words, then ask children 
to join her the second time.) Follow with: 
“Father, We Will Quiet Be,”! listening 
quietly as suggested. 

Srory Tatk: (Leader) “For several Sun- 
days we are going to talk about some dif- 
ferent people who were so glad for what 
God gave them that they praised him, or 
said ‘Thank you,’ by sharing with others.” 


GrorGE WASHINGTON CARVER 


One day, in this very country we live in, 
a baby boy who had lost his mother was 
found by a kind man. He was just a tiny 
baby, and the man wrapped him in a bundle 
and carried him tied to his horse’s saddle. He 
took him back to the owner of the farm where 
the baby’s mother had lived. This kind 
owner took the baby and kept him. He raised 


“him almost like his very own baby. 


When the baby could walk around, but 
was still just a tiny little boy, he began 
wanting to know the names of flowers and 
plants. His own first name was George. 
The people near the farm often saw George 
wandering around the woods and fields look- 
ing for new flowers, dnd looking at the ones 
he knew and loved so much. 

When George was big enough he went to 
school. He asked so many questions that 
sometimes people laughed at him, but that 
did not make him stop asking. 

When he was a bigger boy George decided 
to go to college. He had to work very hard 
and earn all his own money. He swept floors, 
scrubbed, washed clothes, cooked, and did 
just anything he could. When he finally got 
to college they wouldn’t keep him at the first 
one, for they said they didn’t take boys that 
looked like him. But George didn’t give up. 
He found another college where they would 
keep him, and he never stopped doing all the 
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jobs he could find to do, so he could stay. 
Sometimes he had to sleep in an old barn, 
and sometimes he had to go hungry, but that 
did not stop him. He could paint beautiful 
pictures, but he liked best of all to study 
about the plants he had loved even when he 
was a little boy, and about the soil. Much 
later, because he loved flowers and worked 
with them so much people called him, “The 
Man Who Talks with the Flowers..” 

George Washington Carver (that was his 
whole name), spent all his life sharing what 
he learned with other people. He taught 
other boys and girls in a hig school. He was 
invited to all different parts of America, and 
even to Europe, to share the things he knew. 
Everywhere he went the people that knew 
him honored him for his kindness and the 
good things he knew and shared. He loved 
God very much, and all the beautiful, won- 
derful things God has made. Even when he 
was very, very busy George Washington Car- 
ver got up at four o’clock every morning. He 
would go out into the woods near where he 
lived, and talk with God. He would ask God 
what he wanted him to do that day, then he 
would listen for God to speak to him in his 
heart. 

He knew more about the peanut and the 
sweet potato than anyone that has ever lived. 
He knew how to make three hundred other 
things, just from the peanut. And he could 
make one hundred from a_ sweet potato. 
He knew how to make the soil better so the 
farmers in the south could have better crops. 
He was offered large sums of money for the 
things he knew, but he never took the money. 
He felt that God had helped him know these 
things, and he just wanted to share them. 
He had just enough to live on. He grew to 
be an old man, and lived until just two 
years ago. He spent all his life praising God 
by sharing the things he learned and the 
gifts God gave him. He was one of our 
greatest Americans. 


SILENT PRAYER: (Leader) “Thank you, God, 
for helping us to know things about your 
beautiful world. Thank you for sharing 
people like George Washington Carver 

_ with us. Amen.” 

OFFERTORY Service: (Leader) “Let us show 
our praise to God this morning by sharing 
our money.” (Offertory Song) “I Will 
Praise Thee’ 

Hymn: “For the Beauty of the Earth”! 
(First verse) 

BENEDICTION 


November 11 


THeme: He Also Shares 


Worsuip CENTER: Open Bible at back, a bit 
of Oriental pottery or brass at one side, and 
the use of Kagawa’s picture, if you have 
it, at the end of the story. 

PRELUDE: “Chimes”?! 
day) 

CALL TO Worsuip: (as on previous Sunday) 
The Leader might suggest that each child 
think about what God might want most 


(as on previous Sun- 


to say to him when he listens during the 
quiet song. 


Srory-TaLK: (Leader) “In every country 
there are people who love God and who 
remember to praise him. Today l’m going 
to tell you about someone else who re- 
membered to thank God and praise him by 
sharing.” (She might ask who was talked 
about last Sunday.) 


TOYOHIKO KacGAWwaA 


This is the story of a little man who shares 
now, and who has shared all his life long. 
He lives his praise to God, and his thankful- 
ness. This is a man who is small in size, but 
his heart is big in kindness. 

You will like to say his name, for it sounds 
like music. Toyohiko Kagawa. There are 
three “o” sounds in his first name, and three 
“a” sounds (ah) in his last name. Would 
you like to say it with me? 

Toyohiko Kagawa’s. home is in Japan. 
When I tell you about him you will know 
that all the people of Japan were not in the 
army, and they do not all have bad hearts 
and wicked ways. 

This little man we are talking about has 
been to this country. While he was here 
everybody wanted to hear the things he said. 
One day he stood up before a big crowd of 
people to make a speech. His suit was very 
mussed, and he felt so shy he said he didn’t 
belong there at all, but with the poor people 
of the city. That made the people like him 
more than ever. 

His father and mother died when he was 
just four, and the woman who took care of 
him did not love him as your mother and 
father love you, so she was not kind to him. 
Before he had grown up he found some 
missionary friends who helped him to know 
about God and his love for all people. He 
found out about Jesus, who came to show us 
what God’s love is like. Kagawa prayed to 
God to make him like Christ. 

He went to college, part of the time in 
Japan and part of the time in the United 
States, and he studied very hard. He read 
all the books he could. Then he decided that 
if he were really going to be like Jesus 
Christ, as he had asked God to let him be, 
he must share everything he had. 

He went down into the poorest section of 
the city, the same city where he had been in 
college in Japan, and lived in a tiny little 
room, just as the poor people did. It was 
only six feet long and six feet wide. Even 
that little room he shared with dirty beggars. 
He shared his clothes and his bed. It was 
hard to do it, and he got sick from the 
diseases that some of the people had, but 
that was his way of showing praise to God. 
Mr. Kagawa wrote one book on the sides of 
old magazine sheets because he was too poor 
to buy paper. Later he wrote more books, 
as many as a hundred, and some of them are 
very beautiful. He gave the money from 
these books away, so he is still very poor. 
But Jesus was poor too; he never had a lot 
of money. 

Toyohiko Kagawa studied to be a minis- 
ter, and preached to people about God’s love, 
and about Jesus Christ. They listened to 
him, because they knew he lived the very 
things he preached. He went back into the 
poor part of another city, and only ate two 
meals a day, so he could share. He put water 
in his poor little meals of rice so he could 
let more people have some of it. He cleaned 
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out chimneys to get a little money, and only 
had $10.50 a month, but he shared even that. 

Toyohiko Kagawa does not believe that 
money is important. He believes that the 
most important thing of all is to love God 
our heavenly father with all our hearts, the 
way Jesus did, and to praise him by sharing 
all we have. He tried to keep his country 
from fighting a war with China, and with us, 


but they did not listen to him. Toyohiko’ 


Kagawa is one of the truest followers of 

Jesus that has ever lived, and he is living 

today, at the very time you and | are. All of 

his life he has been sick, and it has been hard 
for him to do his work. He never forgets to 
praise God his father by sharing with other 
people. He helps them to know about Jesus, 

and to love God as Jesus did. 

OFFERTORY SERVICE: “As we share our money 
this morning, let us thank God in our 
hearts for all people who share in carrying 
on the work of his world.” Dedicatory 
Song: “I Will Praise Thee’?! 

Strent Prayer: “Let us think of the man 
who has shown his thankfulness to God 
all his life by sharing with people who 
need it.” .. . “While our heads are bowed 
some of you may talk to God out loud if 
you would like to.” 


BENEDICTION: 

Our father, bless us as we pray, 

May our hearts be kind and gay, 

May we for all people care, 

May we all thy good gifts share. Amen. 


PosrLupE: “For the Beauty of the Earth” 


November 18 


TuHemMe: God’s Greatest Gift 
Worsuip Center: Open Bible at back; 
flowers or plant at one side; at the other 

Copping’s picture, “The Hope of the 

World.” 

Catt To WorsuirP: “Norfolk Chimes”? (Sing 
all verses) 
PRAISE AND PRAYER TIME: 

Unison: 

“This is the day which the Lord hath made; 

We will rejoice and be glad in it.” (Psalm 

118:24) 

“Oh give thanks unto the Lord; for he 

is good.” (Psalm 118:29) 

“Make a joyful noise unto the Lord, all ye 

lands; serve the Lord with gladness, come 

before his presence with singing.” (Psalm 

100:1-2) 

(The third-year class might give the last 
reference.) 

Hymn: “For the Beauty of the Earth” 

(Verse 1) 

Prayer Hymn: “Father, We Will Quiet Be.” 
The Leader might suggest that as they 
close their eyes they think of the very 
nicest gift God has shared with them. 

Conversation: Ask different ones what gifts 
they have thought of. Suggest some they 
may not think of. Ask if they can tell 
something about the first special Thanks- 
giving Day celebrated in our country. Let 
them tell what they can. If not very com- 
plete, some of the following talk may be 
used. 

TALK: 

Gop SHareD THE Most 


More than three hundred years ago some 
people who looked a good bit like you and 
me left their homes and sailed on the’ ocean 
for many, many weeks. There were storms, 
and some were sick. They didn’t have much 
to eat. Finally, after a long time, they saw 
land, and they knew they had reached a new 
country. The very first thing they did when 
they got off the ship was to kneel right down 
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on the shore and thank God for loving them, 
and for bringing them to the new land. 

Later, after they had been able to make 
the corn and other plants grow for food, they 
all shared with each other and with the 
Indians, whose home the new land was. They 
made it a very special day to say, “Thank 
you,” to God for all he had shared with them. 
That was nice, but we don’t just thank God 
on this special day, do we? We like to have 
it, though, and to have all the people in our 
country thanking God at the same time. 

The happiest thing about Thanksgiving Day 
is that we know what the God we say “Thank 
you” to, is like. We even know for sure that 
he loves us very much, for he sent someone 
to tell us about it. 

Sometimes we forget that God has shared 
the most of all, for he has shared his whole 
world with us, and all his love. No one 
knew quite what God was like, though, until 
he sent somebody to show us. He sent some- 
one who shared with rich people and with 
very poor people. He shared with clean peo- 
ple, and even with dirty people. He shared 
with sick people, and helped them to be 


well. He shared so much with the people that - 


were already well and happy that they wanted 
him to be with them at all their happy times, 
their weddings, and their feast-days. He 
shared with people that looked like him, and 
loved them, and he shared with people who 
looked different, and whose skin was a dif- 
ferent color, and he loved them. He shared 
with grown people and children. He loved 
children. He always stopped to talk with 
them, and sometimes he picked the little ones 
up in his arms. And this person whom God 
shared with us said something like this, “You 
see, I love you, and share with you, don’t 
you? Well, God is just like that. I have 
come to show you, so you will always know 
after this just how much God loves and how 
much he shares.” Who was it that we have 
been talking about, who showed us how much 

God loves us and shares? 

The people who knew Jesus (some of 
them) shared what they knew about him, and 
we have the stories in our Bible. George 
Washington Carver and Toyohiko Kagawa 
shared God’s love and cared for people as 
Jesus did. The first people in the United 
States who said, “We will have a special 
Thanksgiving Day, or ‘Giving Thanks Day.’ ” 
knew about God’s love and sharing. They 
remembered to thank God. I believe it makes 
God very happy if we remember to have 
every day be a “Giving Thanks Day,” don’t 
you? It’s as though he says to us, “You see 
how kind Jesus was, and how he loved every- 
one, and how he shared? I sent him to show 
you; that’s the way I love you, and want to 
share with you.” And so we say “Thank 
you” in our hearts. 

Prayer: ‘Father, you have heard us speak 
of all the things we thank you for. You 
have shared so much with us. You even 
sent us Jesus to show us what your loving 
us is like. Please help us never to forget 
to thank you, and to share with glad 
hearts.” 

Sone: “Praise Him, Praise Him” 

Orrerine: “We Bring Our Gifts, Dear Lord”! 

Brenepiction: Use the one learned on Novem- 
ber 11. 


PostLupE: “Praise Him, Praise Him” 


November 25 


THEME: This Man Is Sharing Too 

Worsuip Center: Follow plan of first two 
Sundays in the month. 

PRELUDE: “This Is My Father’s World” 

Catt. tro Worsuip: “This Is the Day Which 
the Lord Hath Made,” and “I Will Sing 
to the Lord’? 


Srory-TALK: (Leader) “All during this 
month we have been thinking about thank- 
ing God and praising him by sharing. Who 
are the different people we have talked 
about especially?” (Help children to re- 
member some important bit about each 
person. Emphasize again God’s sharing 
through them.) 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER 


This is the story of a little boy who loved 
God’s beautiful world, and all the plants and 
animals and people in it. I think he must 
like the words of the songs you sing, “This 
is My Father’s World” and “For the Beau- 
ty of the Earth” because he always had his 
eyes open to see the beautiful things out- 
doors, and appreciated them. He liked to 
walk alone in the country on his way to 
school so that he could see all the growing 
plants. 

The man’s name is Albert, and he was born 
in Europe. The place where he was born 
sometimes—belonged to the French people, 
and sometimes to the German. Part of his 
life he went to school in France, and part in 
Germany. 

Albert studied hard, and finally finished all 
his studies to be a minister. There was some- 
thing else that he learned to do well too, and 
that was to play the organ. Albert’s father 
and mother had both loved music, and loved 
the organ, and Albert loved it too. It was 
not too hard for him to learn to play. Every- 
thing he did he did well, so he became a 
very fine organist. 

When Albert was thirty years old he did 
something that seemed strange to all his 
friends. He decided that the way he could 
share best in God’s plan for him was to be- 
come a missionary. He decided to be a doc- 
tor missionary, and to go to Africa, to help 
the sick people there. So he started to study 
all over again, in spite of all his friends said. 

Finally he got to Africa, and before he 
could even unpack his things people came 
for miles around, as far as one hundred or 
two hundred miles, to have him make them 
well. That seems just like the people that 
came to Jesus, doesn’t it? Instead of money 
they often paid Albert with chickens, or eggs, 
or bananas. 

During the time of the first World War 
Albert Schweitzer (Did you hear that? His 
last name was Schweitzer) and his wife were 
kept on their home grounds (called “the 
mission station”) like prisoners for quite a 
long time. He was not allowed to take care 
of the people and cure them during that 
time, so he wrote a long book that he thought 
would help people. 

Then he was a prisoner of war in France 
for a long time. After the war he went back 
to his own country. While he was there he 
told the people about his work in Africa, and 
sometimes he gave organ recitals for them. 
When they gave him money he saved it for 
his work in Africa. He traveled to England, 
and to Denmark and Sweden, too, and told 
them the story, and played his beautiful 
music. 

When Albert Schweitzer went back to 
Africa after being gone several years he 
found his hospital buildings had been ruined 
by the jungle, and he had to start all over 
again. He did not give up, but went to work 
as hard as ever. Sometimes his friends in 
America would not hear anything about him 
for a long time, and they would wonder if 
he was still alive. But he is still alive today, 
and carrying on his work. For him, the best 
way that he can praise God and be a part 
of his father’s world is to share his life, and 
the things he knows, and his love with the 
people of Africa. 


2As Children Worship. Perkins. Pilgrim Press. 1936. 
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CONVERSATION AND PRAYER: 

“What are some of the things you might 
do to share, right now, even before you grow 
up?” (They may suggest giving their money, 
helping in different ways at home, being kind 
to other boys and girls. The Leader may 
think of some things that apply to her own 
specific situation with her children. It 
should be suggested that each time they 
share in giving, in doing, in praying, in 
peace way, they are praising and thanking 

od.) 

“Shall we talk to God now, and thank him 
for people like Albert Schweitzer, who are 


willing to praise him by sharing? And let’s 
ask God to help each one of us to remember 
to praise him by sharing, too, in some way 
that will help somebody.” 


(Leader might close with a short prayer of 


her own.) 


OFFERTORY SERVICE: (Suggest that some of 


our offering gifts are used for children in. 


other countries, like Albert Schweitzer’s 
friends in Africa.) “We Bring Our Gifts, 
Dear Lord” 
BENEDICTION: Same as previous Sunday 
PostLuvE: “This Is My Father’s World” 


Junior 


Department 
By Elsie B. Simmons* 


THEME FOR NoveMBER: Now Thank We All 
Our God. 


November 4 


THEME: With Hearts and Voices 
Worsuip CENTER SuccesTioNns: The hymnal 
used in the church service; a picture of 

Lucea della Robbia, The Singing Gallery 

either in whole or in part; or Anderson, 

Chorister Boys; or Breton, Song of the 

Lark; one or two lighted candles; the de- 

partment Bible opened to Psalm 100 or 150. 
PreLupe: “Largo” from Handel’s Xerxes 
Catt ro Worsuip: Psalm 100: 1, 2 (by 
leader) 

“A Call to Worship” (sung by department) 

Psalm 150: 6 (by leader) 

INVOCATION: 

O God, our Father, we thank thee for all 
things beautiful. We thank thee that thou 
hast put into men and women and boys and 
girls a need for these things of beauty and 
loveliness. We thank thee for skills and 
abilities in making beauty in the world, in 
music or song, in pictures, or in kind deeds. 
Help us to use our skills for thee. Amen. 
Hymn: “Now Thank We All Our God” 
LEADER: 

November! Thanksgiving! Always at this 
time of year we think of Thanksgiving Day 
and plan for it. I suppose the first thing you 
think of is Thanksgiving Day dinner with 
your family and relatives. This is a’ lovely 
custom but it loses a lot of its loveliness 
unless we have taken time before Thanks- 
giving Day or on Thanksgiving Day to think 
of the many other good things God has given 
to men besides food. It becomes a “giving 
thanks” day only when we take time to 
think and do something to show our thank- 
fulness. Men have set aside a special time 
for thanksgiving for many, many years. The 
Hebrew people of Bible times had a thanks- 
giving festival which some of you are going to 
share with the rest of us in a few Sundays. 
(See service for November 18.) We all know 
* about the Pilgrims’ thanksgiving. When 
people are happy and full of a feeling of 
thankfulness they often sing. It is one way 
of thanking- God and that is why we sing 
hymns in church and church school. The 
Psalms were the hymns of the Hebrew 
people long ago. They, too, are praises and 
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thanks to God. Today we want to think 

particularly. about feeling thankful and sing- 

ing or speaking that feeling. We just sang, 

“with hearts and hands and voices.” Singing 

is giving thanks with our voices. Before 

we can truly sing our thanks we must have 
the feeling in our hearts. The two go together. 

We sing because we feel. 

Srory: “All Things Praise Thee” by Edith 
Kent Battle (Found in /nternational Jour- 
nal, February 1944, Page 35.) 

ScripTURE: Psalm 148:1-13 

Leaver: Here is almot the same thought as 
a poem and set to music: 

Hymn: “All Good Gifts Around Us”* 

PRAYER: (by leader) 

Our Father, we thank thee for happy, 
thankful feelings in our hearts; we thank thee 
for the joy of singing that feeling in songs, 
psalms, and hymns. Help us to be quiet now 
as we think of the beauty and loveliness of 
thy world, the pattern of bare branches 
against the sky, the crisp tang of the air. 
(Moment of silence with music on piano or 
violin of “Fhis is My Father's World”) Let 
us think of the joy of families; the glow of 
firelight, the snapping of popcorn, bursting 
white; the sound of mother’s step on the 
stair and her voice saying “Goodnight.” 
(Moment of silence with music of “At Work 
Beside His Father's Bench” or “For the 
Beauty of the Earth.”) Let us think of hap- 
piness brought by friends; swift running and 
jumping in a game; confidences exchanged 
between closest friends, playmates and school- 
mates. (Moment of silence with music of “I 
Would Be True.”) O God, as the feeling of 
great joy and happiness and contentment fills 
our hearts as we think of these things, .we 
thank thee for all good things of living and 
we join in that prayer which Jesus taught 
his disciples: 

Lorps PRAYER 

Hymn: “Hymn of Thanksgiving” 

OFFERTORY SERVICE: 

We give thee but thine own, 

Whate’er the gift may be: 

All that we have is thine alone, 

A trust, O Lord, from thee. 

—William Walsham How 

Depication: “Bless Thou the Gifts” 

CLosinc THOUGHT: * 

We give thee thanks, thy name we sing 

Almighty Father, heavenly King! 


November 11 


THEME: With Minds and Hands 

WorsuHip CENTER SuGcESTIONS: A globe; a 
picture of some refugee children of Europe 
or China; a set of small flags of all nations 
with a Christian flag that is a little larger; 
a lighted candle. 


PRELUDE: Theme from Pomp and Circum- 
stance, by Elgar 


Hymn: “America the Beautiful” 

INvocaTION: 

Now thank we all our God 

With heart and hands and voices, 

Who wondrous things hath done, 

In whom His world rejoices. 

THEME PRESENTATION: 

Last Sunday we thought about thanking 
God with our hearts and voices; today we 
want to think of thanking him through the 
use of our minds and hands. And because 
this is Armistice Day, the anniversary of a 
day that saw peace come again on earth, we 
will think of how our minds and hands need 
to be used for peace. 

Scripture: Psalm 34: 14; Isaiah 2:4, 5 
(substitute for the word “he” in beginning 
of verse 4, “God’) 

LEADER: 


Peace has been a dream of mankind for 
ages and ages. These words I have just read 
were taken from the Psalms and the book of 
Isaiah way back in Old Testament times. 
We all know the song of the angels which 
the story tells us heralded the birth of Jesus, 
“Glory to God in the highest and on earth 
peace among men.” Jesus himself, grown to 
manhood, said: 

ScripTURE: Matthew 5:9, 43-48. 
LEADER: 

But this is not easy to do! It takes clear, 
unselfish thinking with our minds and 
helpful, kindly deeds even at sacrifice to 
ourselves. Even then we cannot do it alone; 
people of all our country and all the world 
need to be thinking and doing these things 
too. That is building God’s Kingdom of Love. 
Hymn: “Maker of the Planets” (Let the 

group read the second stanza in unison.) 
Prayer Porm: (Words of “A Prayer for 

Peace” in Hymns for Junior Worship. 

Words quoted for benefit of those without 

this hymnal.) 

We pray Thee, O Father, that wars soon 

may end, 

And in Thy wide kingdom that friend may 
help friend; 

No matter what color or race they may be, 

May all live in happy and just unity. 


We seek, then, O Father, a peace that is true; 

May worker and dreamer their skills now 
renew, 

Thy beautiful world to adorn and complete 

With gifts that for good and not evil are meet. 


We pray Thee, O Father, the time be not long 
Till sirens and war drums be turned 
into song, 
That men, women, children rejoicing may live 
And glory to love and not hatred may give. 
Amen. 
—WILHELMINA D’A, STEPHENS” 


Prayer Response: Music, played quietly, 
“Lord I Want to Be a Christian.” 


TALK BY LEADER: 
A Peace THat Lasts—anp You 


“These things shall be”’—and you boys and 
girls will have the opportunity to help make 
the peace, which your fathers have just made, 
work and last. Some of you have had bro- 
thers or fathers who have been away for 
several years. Many of them have been in 
dangerous places where warfare was going 
on. Some of you took on some of dad’s jobs 
at home to help mother or younger brothers 
and sisters. All of you have come to know 
through pictures, radio and conversations of 
the homeless people of Europe, Asia and the 


* Used by permission of Presbyterian Board of Chris- 
tian Education. 
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islands of the Pacific. People who should 
know, tell us that there are thousands of 
children, separated from their parents and 
their homes, wandering over Europe. We 
recall stories we have heard of the Chinese 
families with packs on their backs, walking 
day after day,. for weeks and months, to get 
to a place safe from bombs and the enemy. 
It seems, when we think of these things, that 
people everywhere have forgotten about the 
Kingdom of Love. 

But last spring men from all nations met in 
San Francisco and tried to think out rules 
and plans for the different nations so that we 
might have peace. It was the most impor- 
tant meeting of nations that has ever been 
held. We call it the San Francisco Confer- 
ence. It was a long and a hard job, for some 
nations wanted the plan to include some 
things that other nations thought should be 
different. But because they all felt how im- 
portant it was to work together for peace, 
each gave up a little bit and they were able 
to write a Charter for the United Nations. 
It is much like our Constitution but is for all 
the nations of the world. It begins, “We the 
people of the United Nations...” The rules 
speak of justice and humanity and the rights 
of each person no matter in what nation he 
lives. These are things Jesus taught. Now 
the men who worked to draw up this plan 
would not say that they were helping to build 
God’s Kingdom of Love. Indeed many of 
them were not even Christians. But we know 
that Jesus’ teachings of love and brotherhood 
and God as a father, must have been working 
in their lives. 

No plan is good unless it is worked. That 
is where you have a part in it. As you be- 
come men and women and work in business 
or government, churches or schools, it will be 
up to you to work the plan. It will mean a 
lot of working together with other people 
both in this country and other countries. 
But it can be done if enough people work at 
it, just as we make the Constitution work in 
this country. 

This plan is not perfect and that is another 
place where you have a part in it. The Con- 
stitution was not perfect. Often we have 
added new rules as we learned more about 
living together in the United States. It is just 
so with this Charter of the United Nations. 
It may be your task twenty years from now or 
even longer to help write new rules for the 
world. This is one way of thanking God with 
our minds. 

But there is something we can do right now 
with our hands. The picture on our worship 
center reminds me of it. Does it suggest 
something to you? 

Discussion: 

(Of needs of the people of Europe and 

other war devastated areas; of your denomi- 


national work to relieve that suffering; if 
possible arrange to have the offering the 
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children bring on this Sunday go toward 
this work. It would be more educational if 
the children could vote as part of their 
discussion the use of the offering for this 
purpose. -See article “Good Neighbors on 
the Jericho Road” in this issue.) 

Hymn: “That Cause Can Neither Be Lost 
nor Stayed” 

OFFERTORY SERVICE: 

God has no hands but our hands 

To do his work today; 

He has no feet but our feet . 

To lead men in His way.* 

Dedication: “Our Gifts We Share” 

CLosine PRAYER: (by leader) 


November 18 


THEME: With Our Jewish Friends 
SuGGESTIONS TO LEADER: 

This service is planned so that pupil partici- 
pation may be used and should be the result 
of class study. If it cannot be that, it would 
be better to have the superintendent lead. 
A visit to a Synagogue would be an excellent 
way to stimulate pupil interest and would 
give them some background for their talks. 
This year the Feast of Booths or Succoth 
opened on September 21. Ask about it if you 
visit the Synagogue. 

Ask a father to help in building a booth 
for your department room.* Young trees with 
branches stripped off except where they help 
form the sides or back might be used for the 
four corner upriglits. Set them into Christmas 
tree standards. If these could have forked 
branches at the top it would be simple to lay 
other pieces across, forming the four sides of 
the roof. Use heavy cord to form a lattice 
work on three sides and the roof, upon which 
arrange evergreen branches, and hang fruits, 
and vegetables. The side facing the audience 
should be left open. If this is too elaborate, 
use screens to make the three sides. Place a 
table within the booth, spread it with a white 
cloth and place candlesticks on it. A seven- 
branched candelabrum would be excellent. 
Perhaps you can arrange with a rabbi to get 
the palm, willow and myrtle leaves which are 
bound together and called the lulab, and the 
citron which is called ethrog. If so, have 
these on the table. “ 

Source material which will be helpful: One 
God by Florence M. Fitch; Children of the 
Promise, by Florence C. Means; The Jewish 
Holidays, by Elma Ehrlich Levinger, pub- 
lished by Bloch Publishing Co., New York; 
Thanksgiving Festival as an Introduction to 
Comparative Religion; The Way of Good 
Will, teacher’s and pupil’s books for the Inter- 
manera Closely Graded Series, Course V, 

art 1. 


* Copyright. Reprinted by special permission, Eyan- 
gelical Publishers, Toronto, Canada. 

*A picture of an outdoor booth appeared in the 
February 1943 Journal, Page 7. 


If the church packs Thanksgiving baskets, 
arrange in advance to have the children bring 
offerings of food for that purpose. I[f not, 
let a representative of each class bring some 
fruit or vegetable to place in a wooden bowl 
on the table, as well as a money gift from the 
class. 

Cath To WorsHIP WITH CANDLELIGHTING 
CEREMONY: (by two juniors) 

“Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of 
the universe 

Who hast sanctified us by Thy commandments 

And commanded us to kindle the Sabbath 
lights.” 

As the Jewish mother calls her family to 
worship each Sabbath eve so are we called 
to worship this morning. 

(As these words are spoken let the candles 
be lighted) 

Hymn: “The God of Abraham Praise” 

Scripture: A Thanksgiving hymn of Old 
Testament days, Psalm 67. 

Story: “Holiday Apple” from Children of 
the Promise by Means, or “Sukko” in 
teacher’s book, The Way of Good Will, 
Course V. 

Hymn: “Hymn of Thanksgiving” 

TALKs BY REPRESENTATIVE JUNIORS: 1, Why 
the Booth. 2, The Feast of Suecoth Long 
Ago (Nehemiah 8: 1, 14-17). 3, The Feast 
of Succoth Today. 

PRAYER: (by a junior) 

Response: Chorus of “We Plow the Fields 
and Scatter” 

TALK BY A JUNIOR OR THE SUPERINTENDENT: 
“We Observe Succoth Too” 

The Pilgrims, who originated our Thanks- 
giving customs, probably were very familiar 
with the. Bible story of Succoth. Just as 
grandfather pointed out in our story, the 
Pilgrims did not observe the first Thanks- 
giving. It was just the first one in this coun- 
try. Just as the Jewish people bring of their 
harvest and good things to share with others 
so do we. This morning we bring our gifts 
to this representation of a Jewish Succah. 
OFFERTORY PROCESSIONAL: “Come, Ye Thank- 

ful People, Come” 

DEDICATION OF OFFERING: (by leader) 

Our Father, we thank thee for Succoth long 
ago and Thanksgiving today. We thank thee 
for that knowledge kept by Jewish people of 
long ago, of thee and thy teachings. Help us 
to understand their customs and so build 
friendship. Help us to remember, always, that 
the Thanksgiving feast has little meaning 
unless we have first shared the good things 
thou hast given us. Help us to share with 
joy. Amen. 

Hymn: “We Plow the Fields and Scatter” 

CLosinc THOUGHT: 

When thy heart with joy o’er flowing 

Sings a thankful prayer, 

In thy joy, O let thy brother 

With thee share. 


November 25 


Tueme: With Friends Around the World 

Worsuip Center Succestions: A globe, the 
department Bible, Bibles in two or three 
different languages, picture of a Christian 
place of worship in China, India, or Africa. 

CaLL To WorsHIP: 

In all Christian churches 

Wherever they may be, 

In our own America 

Or far across the sea— 

People come together 

To sing their songs of praise, 

Thanking God ‘the Father 

In many different ways. 

Languages may differ 

Clothes and customs too, 
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But we all are seeking 
What God would have us do. 
So we thank our Father 
For his loving care, 
Strengthening his people 
Here and everywhere. 
—F orence M. Taytor® 


Hymn: “The World, Dear Lord, Is Very 
Large” 
LEADER: 


WorsHip ArouND THE WorLD 


All round the world Christians worship and 
thank God. They sing the same hymns in 
their native tongue; they try to live as Jesus 
taught; they read the same Bible. Their 
churches may look different from ours be- 
cause they build their churches as they 
build their houses. In Africa it may be a 
grass hut; in China the corners of the roof 
may turn upward just as their temples are 
built. But they are all built for the same pur- 
pose—for the worship of God. 

And all round the world there are people 
who do not call themselves Christians but 
who also worship. They do not call God by 
that name. Perhaps they call him Allah or 
Buddha. Some have no name for God yet 
feel that there is someone whom they bow 
before in worship. Many of these people do 
not know of Jesus and his teachings about 
God. They do not know that God is like a 
kind and loving Father. 

Because we have, as the song says, “a story 
to tell’ of Jesus and God’s love, men have 
written the Bible in the languages of these 
people that they may know too. We remem- 
ber that Jesus said to his disciples, “Go ye 
into all the world.” As last Sunday we dis- 
covered that the Jewish people celebrated 
Thanksgiving in a different way but with the 
same idea of sharing with others, so we 


remember today that people all over the 
world are worshipping and thanking God for 
his goodness though it may be in different 
ways. 

Hymn: “Brother of All the World” 
Prayer Litany: 


Leader: For men and women, boys and 
girls, all over the world, who worship thee, 
we thank thee, our Father. 

Hymn: “In Christ There Is no East or 
West” (stanza 1) 

Leader: Help all of us to feel thy love 
guiding us in our different homes and 
churches all over the world. 

Hymn: “In Christ There Is no East or 
West” (stanza 2) 

Leader: Help us to understand each other 
in all our different ways around the world. 

Hymn: “In Christ There Is no East or 
West” (stanza 3) 

Leader: May we learn to share of our best, 
one with another, and so build the Kingdom 
of Love all over the world. 

Hymn: “In Christ There Is no East or 
West” (stanza 4) 

Lorp’s PRAYER 
OFFERTORY SERVICE 
CLosinc THOUGHT: 
Our Father, you have given me 
So much of love and joy today, 
That I am thinking joy and love 
To other children far away. 
Wherever they lie down to sleep, 
Happy and tired with work and play, 
Yellow and brown, and black and white, 
Our Father, bless us all tonight. 
From A Child Garden in India* 


5 In Children’s Religion. 
Press. Used by permission. 


Copyright, The Pilgrim 


® Used by permission of Friendship Press, New York 


Intermediate 


Department 
By Charlotte C. Jones* 


THEME FoR NoveMBER: Labor’s Fruits 


November 4 


THEME: Toilers of the Past (All Saints’ Day) 
Worsuip Center: Open Bible in center of 
table, with a candle at either side and one 
behind it; also flowers or autumn leaves 
in the background. 
PreLubE: “For All the-Saints,” or “Souls of 
the Righteous” 
CALL TO WorsHir: Psalm 100 
Catt TO Prayer: Let us thank God for his 
faithfulness unto all generations. 
PRAYER: p 
O God, our Father, we do thank thee for 
thy loving-kindness to us and to all people 
everywhere, in every land and throughout all 
generations. We thank thee for our creation, 
preservation, and continued growth from 
darkness toward the light, from ignorance 
toward knowledge, and from sin toward 
righteousness. Grant that we may ever strive 
for greater growth in all good ways, and for 
an enlarging knowledge of thee and of thy 
laws, that_we may ever love thee more-and 
serve thee better. In the name of him who 
loved and served thee best, Jesus Christ our 
Master, we ask it. Amen. 
ScrIPTURE AND Hymn: 
Today churches all over the world are cele- 


* Worker with intermediates, wife of Pastor of Central 
Church, Worcester, Massachusetts. Contributing editor, 
Children’s Religion, Pilgrim Press. 


October, 1945 


brating All Saints’ Day. As we think of the 
story of the Christian Church, we cannot help 
remembering the long list of martyrs who 
have laid down their lives, from the very ear- 
liest days of its history, on into the Middle 
Ages, and even up to the present—especially 
those who have toiled to spread the Gospel to 
all mankind, and to every land and nation. 

As we start to recall some of these saints of 
the Christian Church, let us turn to a hymn 
written in their memory, “Faith of Our 
Fathers.” We will combine this with our 
Scripture, singing a stanza after the reading 
of each passage. 

Hebrews 11:1, 6, 8, 24, 25, 32-34c. 

(Sing Stanza 1.) 

Hebrews 11:36-40; 12:1, 2. 

(Sing Stanza 2.) 

Jesus said to go and make disciples of all 
the nations. We read about it in Matthew 
28:16-20. (After reading this, sing stanza 3.) 

Jesus also taught us to love both friend and 
foe in all our strife. Listen again to his 
words from the Sermon on the Mount. 
Matthew 5:43-48. (Sing stanza 4.) 

TALKS: 
(May be given by three intermediates) 


Satnts oF ALL TIMES 


1. In the days of the early church there 
lived a man named Polycarp. Like many 
others of his time, he was called upon to pay 
the extreme penalty for his loyalty to Jesus 
Christ. But, though an old man in feeble 
health, he never once thought of denying his 
Lord for his own safety and freedom. At the 
end of his trial, he said, “Eighty and six 
years have I served my Lord, and I will not 
deny him now.” These words still express to 
all the world the dauntless spirit of the 
martyrs. (The first candle may be lit to 
symbolize the light shed upon a dark world 


by the radiant lives of the early Christian 
martyrs. ) 

2. In medieval times the church grew care- 
less and corrupt. But in the early part of the 
sixteenth century a great leader arose who 
denounced outward acts of repentance which 
were not sincere, or the custom of teaching 
ignorant people that spiritual favors could be 
purchased with money. He chose as his slogan 
the words, “The just shall live by faith.” 
When warned by his friends not to appear 
for trial in the city of Worms before those 
who sought his life, he cried unflinchingly, 
“If there were as many devils at Worms as 
there are tiles on the roofs, | would still 
go!” Later, at the trial, when asked to 
withdraw his accusations and deny his beliefs, 
he refused, saying courageously, “Here I 
stand, God helping me; I cannot do other- 
wise.” 

Martin Luther lived to bring the Bible to 
life for his people, by translating it from 
Latin into their own language, so that not 
only the priests and scholars but all who 
wished could read and avail themselves of the 
great messages of Scripture. He was not the 
only one who valued conscience and a similar 
service to mankind above life itself. There 
was also Wycliffe, Tyndale, and others. Thus, 
in memory of these great leaders who brought 
light to the lives of others by translating the 
Scriptures into the language of the people, 
we light a candle on this All Saints’ Day. 
(Light the one behind the Bible.) 


3. Nor would we forget those who have 
carried the light of the Gospel into all the 
world, in obedience to the last commission of 
Jesus, which every man could now read for 
himself. Perhaps William Carey was the first 
of these noble ambassadors and symbolized 
their spirit when he said, in reply to those 
who objected on the ground that such a thing 
could never be done, “Expect great things 
from God; attempt great things for God.” 

Today the heroic work of many mission- 
aries is being interrupted and destroyed by 
the ravages of war. But, on the other hand, we 
hear evidences of the soundness of their 
building, in the witness of castaway soldiers 
returning from far-off places where often only 
the missionary has dared to venture. 

And so this candle is but a small symbol of 
the great light spread by the untiring efforts 
of the missionaries of Jesus Christ. (Light 
the third.) 

OFFERING: | 

It would be appropriate if this could be 
offered especially for some of the work 
represented by one of these groups of saints; 
as, for instance, (1) for the reconstruction 
of the church in war devastated areas (see 
article “Neighbors. on the Jericho Road” in 
this issue); (2) for the American Bible 
Society, of New York City, in spreading 
translations of the Gospels; or (3) for some 
missionary need, perhaps connected with 
their own church. 

Hymn: 

“For All the Saints” (stanzas 1, 2, 3, 7, 8) 
BENEDICTION: And now may the God of 

Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the God of the 

prophets, and the Father of our Lord and 

Saviour, Jesus Christ, and of all his good 

followers throughout the ages, be with us 

all ever more. Amen. 


November 11 


THEME: Heroes for Peace (World Peace 
Sunday) 

WorsHip CENTER: Flags of all nations, 
draped behind the altar, with an open 
Bible and candles placed upon it. 

PretupE: “God the Omnipotent” 
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congo 


by 


goldie ruth wells 


Nothing like this has come from 
our presses before! To say that 
we are proud of it is to put it 
mildly! Here is the intriguing, fan- 
tastic, thrilling story of a native 
boy of Congo, his interest in 
missionaries and his growth in 
understanding and influence on his 


fellow tribesmen. 


You will breathe the breath of 
the jungle as you live these pages 
with Sila. You will be gripped by 
tales of child-stealing leopards, 
witch doctors, strange customs and 
plots. You will not want to lay the 
book down until you have read 


every word. 


Miss Wells, a missionary in the 
Belgian Congo for many years, 
gives us in this book a warm, 
sympathetic, and hopeful story 
based on her experiences during 
these years of consecrated service 

. a story for the whole family 
to read. 


Price $1.50 
Order From 
YOUR OWN BOOK STORE 
Or 


THE BETHANY PRESS 


ST. LOUIS 3, MQ. 


CatL to Worsuip: Psalm 103:1-4, 6, 8-15, 
17, 19 
Hymn or Invocation: “God the Omnipotent” 
TALK: : 
PEACE OF THE NATIONS 


Recall again the last thought of this great 
hymn: “‘so shall thy children sing together 
from ocean to ocean, ‘Peace to the na- 
tions.” 

What a picture that gives! Think of the 
efforts of leaders throughout the earth to 
create world order and cooperation, not only 
in our day but back through the pages of 
history. Let us. think of some of these 
attempts. 

There was the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration at the Hague in Holland, dating from 
1899. This was to talk over matters of inter- 
national interest or dispute, and was made up 
of jurists from all over the world, from among 
whom arbitrators were chosen. The Hague 
Tribunal worked with the World Court. 

In 1919 the Treaty of Versailles provided 
for a League of Nations, and that nations 
signing the treaty should disarm. 

In 1920 the World Court was made up of 
representatives from the forty-two nations 
who signed the statute, with fifteen judges to 
serve, each for a period of nine years. In the 
years following there were several special 
conferences and treaties. 

In 1928 the Pact of Paris (Briand-Kellogg 
Pact) renounced war~as an instrument of 
national policy and pledged. to settle all 
disputes by pacific means. (When Japan was 
reminded of this in her attack on China, she 
got angry and quit the League of Nations.) 

The League of Nations never did realize its 
possibilities, because the nations felt they 
could take it or leave it, much as small boys 
often do in forming a club. Perhaps some 
would not join, while others would get 
irritated and leave. So it was in the case of 
the League. Our own country never joined, 
while Germany, Russia and Japan withdrew. 
And so there came the Second World War. 

Now we have been hearing a good deal 
about the new world charter, formulated in 
the World Security Conference at San 
Francisco. When Senator Connally of Texas 
returned from the conference last July, he 
spoke these comforting words: “Peace can 
be preserved . . . We leagued our armed 
might for war. Now let us league our moral 
and material might for peace.” Senator 
Vandenberg of Michigan spoke also of peace, 
but peace with justice, saying that the charter 
called upon the organized conscience of the 
world, and that there would be no escape for 
any power from responsibility it assumed 
before an outraged world if it again resorted 
lo war. 

This time our Senate voted eighty-eight to 
two for the charter, which was a vast improve- 
ment over their failure to cooperate in 1919, 
when not even two-thirds voted for the 
League of Nations. 

And so let us hope that the prediction of 
Senator Vandenberg will indeed come true 
some day, and that the words of our inyoca- 
tion hymn, “Peace to the nations,” may 
speedily be realized. 

OrrerInc: (Perhaps this may be for some 
special Thanksgiving project in the de- 
partment. ) 

Hymn: In closing let us also sing another 
prayer hymn for peace: “Let There Be 
Light, Lord God of Hosts.” (“These Things 
Shall Be,” or “God of the Nations Near and 
Far” may be substituted if preferred.) 

BeneEpiction: And now may the God of love 
and justice and peace send his spirit into 
our hearts, and into the hearts of all his 
children throughout the world. Amen. 


November 18 

Tueme: Heritage of Freedom 
Worsuie CentER: Model of the Mayflower, 
or a picture of the Pilgrims, may be used, 
with candles and flowers, behind an open 

Bible. 

PretubE: “The Breaking Waves Dashed 

High” 

CALL TO WorsuiP: Psalm 105:1-4, 8, 12, 13, 

43, 45 
Hymn: “O God Beneath Thy Guiding Hand” 
TALK: 

Tue MayrLowrer Compact 

“In the name of God. Amen.” 

So began that famous document, the com- 
pact signed in the cabin of the Pilgrim ship 
“Mayflower,” on the llth of November, in 
the year 1620. 

It was just after their ship had dropped 
anchor in the waters of Cape Cod Bay. All 
the people on board, the men, the women, and 
even the boys and girls, gathered together 
in the little cabin of the boat to talk of the 
future. They saw that since the land was still 
wild it might mean death for them to sepa- 
rate, so they decided to stay together and 
work for the common good of all. 

“Then,” they said one to another, “in order 
to do that we shall have to have rules by 
which to live.” 

But what kind of government could they 
have—just a hundred people, and only thirty- 
four of them grown men? The king and his 
government were three thousand miles away 
across the broad Atlantic, and could not help 
them. So they made up their minds that they 
would form a government of their own, in 
which all could freely join. Thus they drew 
up what is known as the Mayflower Compact, 
starting with those famous words, “In the 
name of God.” 

They made a covenant, promising solemaly, 
in the presence of God and of one another, to 
bind themselves into a civil body, in order 
that they might better accomplish their 
purpose and make such just and equal laws 
as might be necessary for the general good 
of the colony. These laws they promised faith- 
fully to obey, and signed their names to the 
Compact, as a pledge that they would keep 
their promise. 

It was not a hard thing to do. And yet 
that hour, in the cabin of the “Mayflower” on 
the eleventh of November, 1620, when those 
thirty-four men who had braved so many 
perils for the sake of freedom signed that 
Compact to say that they would join in one 
commonwealth and work for the good of all 
—that hour heralded the birth of what men 
call “democracy,” a “government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people.” 

Thus began our heritage of freedom, for 
which we owe so much to the Pilgrim 
Fathers, and also to all those who since that 
time have worked for its preservation, both 
in the present and for future generations. 
PraYER: (To be read responsively) 
“Blessed are they that are perfect in the way, 
Who walk in the law of the Lord. 

Teach me, O Lord, the way of thy statutes; 

And I shall keep it unto the end. 

Blessed are they that keep his testimonies, 
That seek him with the whole heart. 

With my whole heart have I sought thee: 

Oh let me not wander from thy 

commandments. 

Blessed is the man whose strength is in 
the Lord, 
Strengthen thou me according to thy word.” 


Hymn: “Wild Roars the Blast” 
BeNEDICcTION: May the God who created the 
universe to be one of law and order, with 
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equal rights and freedom for all his chil- 
dren, keep our hearts and minds this day, 
giving us peace and. contentment in the 
knowledge of a world where cooperation 
and brotherhood will ultimately reign 
supreme. Amen. 


November 25 


THEME: Reward of Toil (Thanksgiving) 

WorsHip CENTER: Center-piece of harvest 
fruits, with candles at either side. 

PreLuDE: “Come, Ye Thankful People, Come” 

Catt to Worsuip: (With Scripture and 
hymn) 

“Come, Ye Thankful People, Come” (using 
descant for special chorus) 

After Ist stanza, speaking choir reads 
Psalm 104:12, 10-14; after the 2nd stanza, 
they read Psalm 104:24. 

Hymn AND HYMN _ INTERPRETATION: 

Plow the Fields” 

(The speaking choir may read the stanzas 
while the special chorus sings the refrain in 
harmony. Boys may read the first stanza; 
girls, the second; and all join on the third.) 

(Perhaps you would like to recall the story 
of this hymn before it is sung,—how Matthias 
Claudius, a peasant-poet of Denmark, went 
to the harvest feasts of his people and then 
sang about them. One year he went to such a 
celebration at the home of Paul Erdman, a 
prosperous farmer. There, on the large table, 
was the harvest bread made from the grain 
of his fields, there were the fruits of his 
garden, while in the center lay the sheaf of 
wheat, symbol of God’s bounty. The happy 
husbandman looked about him, at the glowing 
warmth of the kitchen hearth, at the shining 
copper and pewter dishes, at the yellow grain, 
the purple grapes, the red apples, and last 
of all at his own rosy-cheeked, golden-haired 
children. And in his heart there arose a 
prayer of thanksgiving to God for his good- 
ness. This he voiced humbly, in the words 
his poet friend then put into verse and set 
to music, so that all could sing it as their 
hymn of praise. At first the men sang about 
plowing the fields, then the women and 
children told about God in nature, and last 
of all everyone joined in as the song rose to a 
glad anthem of thanksgiving.) 


“We 


THE First THANKSGIVING 


From those same Pilgrim Fathers, who 
gave us the Mayflower Compact and started 
us on the road to democracy, came the 
custom of holding a Thanksgiving Day. It 
was planned by the Pilgrim fathers and 
mothers, in the autumn after their summer’s 
crops had been brought to a rich and golden 
harvest, back there in the wilderness of old 
New England. Governor Bradford had called 
together his council and unfolded to them 
a plan. 

“We have been blessed, indeed, this 
season,” he said. “Only look about you and 
see the new buildings erected by our labor, 
eleven in all, and soon more will be added. 
Moreoyer, the crops have been plentiful, we 
have found deer and turkey in the woods, and 
have made friends with the people who were 
here before us—our brothers, the Indians. 
Let us, therefore, set apart a time in which 
we may thank. God for his goodness to_us, 
after the manner of the men of old of whom 
we have read in his holy Word. We will 
invite our red brothers to share with us in 
the joys of praise and feasting, for they have 
showed us how best to grow the corn in this 
stubborn soil, and have kept in friendliness 
and peace their part of the treaty we first 
made together. Does it please you all so to 
do?” 


October, 1945 


The replies came at once. “It pleases us. 


well, O excellent governor!” 

“Then choose from among the men four 
hunters who may go forth to secure the game 
for our feast. Let us also spread the news 
in our homes, that the good wives may be 
preparing for it as well.” 

Thus it was agreed upon, and a time set 
when all should stay home from their work 
in field and forest, to join in the service of 
thanksgiving and partake of the feasting. 
Then word was sent to Massasoit, chief of all 
the tribes in that part of the country, and 
it was not long before he had arrived with 
ninety of his people to share the hospitality 
of their Pilgrim friends. 

For three days the braves stayed, adding 
in that time five deer to the common store 
of game brought back by the other hunters, 
who in one day had secured enough to last 
a whole week. Turkeys and wild ducks were 
also caught, while heaps of potatoes and 
yellow ears of corn were prepared for roast- 
ing. From the lowland bogs were raked the 
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Of course there was plenty for all, espe- 
cially for those first Americans who seemed 
greatly delighted with the strange ways of 
cooking which the white housewives had 
introduced. Then the colonists entertained 
their visitors by marching in various forma- 
tions, the way they had done back in 
England, and with a whole round of other 
amusements besides. But with all the rest 
there was not forgotten each day the special 
service of praise and thanksgiving for the 
blessings which they had received. 


Orrertnc: (After the regular offering a 
special one of foodstufls may be received 


for needy in the community. John’s Milton’s 
“Let Us with a Gladsome Mind” may be 
used; or, Whittier’s “O Lord of Heaven and 
Earth and Sea,” or “Once More the Liberal 
Year. Laughs Out” read as a poem at 
this time.) ‘ 

Hymn: “Now Thank We All Our God” 
(written only a little later than the events 
of this story) 

Benepiction: Now may our bounteous Father 
be with us indeed, blessing us with his 
peace, and keeping us all in his grace, 
both now and forever more. Amen. 


Senior and 
Young People's 
Departments 

By Ronald E, Osborn* 


THEME FOR NoveMBER: The Wisdom of God 
(Old Testament poetry as a guide to 
worship) 


For the Leader 


The worship programs in this series are 
based upon the classics of devotion in our 
Christian heritage., They seek to acquaint 
young people with these treasures of the 
spirit, to help them through these writings 
express their aspirations and find communion 
with God. For several months the devotional 
books of the Bible are being used. The Oc- 
tober programs on the theme Praise God 
drew their inspiration from the Psalms. 
These programs for November seek to ex- 
press the spirit of the other poetical books 
in the Old Testament (the “wisdom liter- 
atyire”). The theme denotes the wisdom 
which comes from God. 


November 4 


TuemeE: The Call of Wisdom 

Pretupe: “O Word of God Incarnate” 

Catt To Worsuip: Proverbs 2:1-5 

Hymn: “Awake, My Tongue, Thy ‘Tribute 
Bring” 

Prayer: O Lord, whose thoughts are higher 
than our thoughts, yet who ever callest us 
to think thy thoughts after thee: Grant 
unto us clear minds and discerning spirits, 
that we may apprehend the wisdom that 
is from above; through him who is the way, 
the truth, and the life, even Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


LEADER: 
Let Us Tuink on Wispom 

In recent months young people have 
registered an increasing interest in the Bible. 
We are aware of its importance and of the 
necessity of taking its teachings more seri- 
ously than we have taken them in the past. 
Within a few weeks millions of persons 
around the earth will begin a_ concerted 
period of Bible reading from Thanksgiving to 
Christmas. The idea for this annual ob- 
servance was suggested by a young man’s 
letter to his mother. He was a soldier a 
long way from home, and he asked that he 
and his family should read the same passages 
on the same days in order to feel closer to- 
gether. From the interest of one young 


* Editor, Young People’s Publications, Department of 
Church School Literature, Christian Board of Pub- 
lication, St. Louis 3, Missouri, 
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Christian in the Bible has come a movement 
which will lead a large part of Christendom 
to read it more regularly. More than thirty 
governors of states, in their Thanksgiving 
proclamations, will urge the reading of the 
Scriptures upon their people. 

We first became acquainted with the Bible 
as a book of stories. We know it also as a 
volume for instruction in living and Christian 
doctrine. But above all the Scriptures are a 
treasury of devotion, for use in public wor- 
ship and in private prayer and meditation. 
By employing some of the books of the 
Bible as the basis for our programs of 
worship during these months, we are seeking 
better to acquaint ourselves with the rich 
heritage which is ours and to enter more 
fully into the spirit of those men and women 
whose experiences with God led to the writing 
of our Scriptures. 

In October we used the Psalms as a guide 
to our worship, with the theme Praise God. 
This month we are employing the other poetic 
books of the Old Testament, commonly known 
as the “wisdom literature.” 

Wisdom was a quality of spirit highly 
prized by the Hebrews. They regarded it as 
an attribute of God, manifest in all his works. 
It was also a spiritual attainment toward 
which every man should strive. The wise man 
would be wealthy and contented, a useful 
leader and counselor. Coming down to a 
ripe old age, he would be respected by all 
his people. At the same time no one was 
looked down upon more than the fool. The 
Book of Proverbs, in some of the best known 
passages of all literature, celebrates the call 
of wisdom. 

Let us think of wisdom, her nature and 
importance, 


First Reaper: (The reader should be pre- 
pared to follow immediately with the 
passage indicated, reading the words of 
the Scripture as the great expression of 
poetry they are, without announcing the 
chapter and verse or making any other com- 
ment.) Proverbs 8:1-21. 

CuHorat Response: “Spirit of God, Descend 
upon My Heart,” stanzas one and two. 
(This may be sung as a quartet, trio, duet, 
or solo.) 


LeapeEr: Let us think on wisdom and her rela-, 


tionship to God. 

Seconp Reaper: Proverbs 8:22-31. 

Cuorat Response: “God of the Earth, the 
Sky, the Sea!” stanza one. 

Leaver: Let us think on wisdom and her 
place in our lives. 

Tuirp READER: Proverbs 3:13-18; 4:8,9. 

CHorat Response: “Father, in Thy Mysteri- 
ous Presence Kneeling” 

Ciosinc Prayer: O God who art ever calling 
us to loftier thinking and nobler living: 
Enable us to be reverent pilgrims along 
the highway of wisdom, that in all which 
we learn we may see thy purpose and 


through all which puzzles us we may 
discern thy will; in Jesus’ name. Amen. 


November 11 


Tueme: There Is Wisdom in Humility 

PRELUDE: Hymn Tune, “Kremser” 

Catt To WorsHip: Jeremiah 9:23,24. 

Hymn: “Men and. Children Everywhere” 

Prayer: O God, moving in a mysterious way 
thy wonders to perform, planting thy foot- 
steps in the sea, and riding upon the storm: 
Fill our mortal minds with such an appre- 
hension of thy wisdom and power that, 
humbling ourselves, we may be fit for thy 
use through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


LEADER: 
Tue Wispom or HumILiry 


“Why do the innocent suffer?” This is one 
of the oldest questions that has troubled the 
mind of man. Why should God allow my 
brother to be lost in the war? Why should 
he permit hundreds of helpless Japanese 
babies to die when one atomic bomb fell on 
Hiroshima? Why does disappointment come 
to a Christian young person who has dedi- 
cated all that he has to the Kinedom of 
Heaven? 

The loftiest literary discussion of this age- 
old question is found in the dramatic setting 
of the Book of Job. The curtain rises on a 
righteous man with a large family and great 
wealth. Every day he prays for his children. 
But calamity strikes. His wealth is taken 
away; every one of his children is killed; 
and he is stricken with a loathsome and pain- 
ful disease. After a time the friends of Job 
come to comfort him. But through their long 
accusations that he must have sinned, and 
his long protestations of innocence, no answer 
to the question comes. Then at last the voice 
of God speaks from the whirlwind. The 
listeners are reminded of the wisdom of God 
in creation and of his divine powers which 
no man possesses. As Job humbles himself 
before the heavenly majesty he finds, not 
the answer to his question, but the peace that 
comes when a man enters into an experience 
of the presence of God. We have the ad- 
vantage of Jesus’ revelation of God as a 
loving Father to help us in answering life’s 
puzzling questions. But even so we still find 
wine counsel in the climax of the Book of ° 
JOD. 

Let us listen to the voice out of the whirl- 
wind calling us to the contemplation of God’s 
works, that we may learn the wisdom of 
humility. 

Soro Reaper: Job 38:2-7, (These passages 
contain some of the greatest poetry in all 
literature. The reader should prepare them 
carefully, thinking through their meaning 
and practicing them aloud. Talk-wth your 
teacher of public speaking about the in- / 
terpretation of these verses. Of course, 
chapter and verse numbers are not to be 


read.) 


RerraIn: Revelation 15:3 (beginning with 
the words, “Great and marvelous are thy 
works’). The refrain should be read by 
a chorus of speaking voices. 

Soto Reaper: Job 38:8-11, 16-18. 

REFRAIN 

Soto Reaper: Job 38:12-14, 19-21. 

REFRAIN 

Soto Reaver: Job 38:22-30. 

REFRAIN 

Soto Reaver: Job 38:31-35, 37, 38 

REFRAIN 

Soto Reaper: 39:19-25 

REFRAIN Po 

Soto Reaver: Job 38:36 
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CHORUS: 


We know, O Lord, that thou canst do all - 


things, . .,/3 

Things too wonderful for us. 

We had heard of thee by the hearing of the 
ear; 

But now our eye seeth thee, 

Great and marvellous are thy works, 

O Lord God, the Almighty; 

Righteous and true are thy ways, 

Thou King of the ages. 

Hymn: “Inmortal, Invisible, God Only Wise” 

CLosinc Prayer: Teach us, O God, the 
wisdom of humility; that as we marvel at 
the works of thy creation we also may re- 
member that thou hast made us as thy 
children; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


November 18 


THEME: There Is Wisdom in Goodness 

PretupE: “Living for Jesus” 

Catt to Worsuip: Philippians 4:8 (begin- 
ning with the words, “Whatsoever things 
are true”) 

Hymn: “Lord of All Being, Throned Afar” 

Prayer: Eternal God, who hast created us 
for thyself and breathed into us thy living 
spirit: Help us ever to seek our happiness 
in fellowship with thee and in loving serv- 
ice to thy children, our brothers and sisters; 
through Jesus Christ, the Lord of Joy. 
Amen. 


LEADER: 

Wuere Is Happiness? 

The quest for happiness is as old as the 
human race. It is the concern of every young 
person, of every man and woman and child. 
Yet many fail to find it. 

This search for happiness is the theme of 
the Book of Ecclesiastes, one of the most 
widely quoted writings in our Bible. The 
book tells of the many different roads down 
which its author tried to find his desire. The 
last chapter indicates a conclusion, reached 
too late perhaps to give him the happiness 
that would have come had he followed this 
road from the beginning. Ecclesiastes needs 
the words of Jesus to make its story clear and 
sure. 

Let us listen to the voice of experience, 
telling us that there is wisdom in goodness. 
Reaper I: Everyone wants to be happy, and 

I too am seeking the road to happiness. 

Perhaps I shall find it in my work. If I 

do my job well and leave behind some 

accomplishment by which to be remem- 

bered, will I be happy? — j 
Reaper II: Ecclesiastes 1:3-11. 

Reaper I: Well, then, may I not find hap- 
piness in science? 

Reaver II: Ecclesiastes 1:12-18. 

Reaper I: But perhaps I shall find happiness 
in wealth. 

Reaper IT: Ecclesiastes 2:1-11. 

Reaper [: Will philosophy, then, lead me to 
happiness? 

Reaper II: Ecclesiastes 2:12-17, 

Reaper I: Will pleasure in the simple things 
of life bring me happiness? 

Reaper II: Ecclesiastes 2:24-26. 

Reaper I: But may I not find happiness in 
the fact that I am young and in the ex- 
periences of my youth? 

Reaper II: Ecclesiastes 11:9, 10. 

Reaper I: If I may be assured of happiness 
in none of these experiences—neither in 
my work, nor in science, nor in wealth, 
nor in philosophy, nor in pleasure, nor in 
youthfulness—can I expect to find happi- 
ness at all? 


October, 1945 


Reaper II: Ecclesiastes 12:1, 13, 14. 

Reaper I: But can I be sure that the life 
of goodness will really bring me happiness? 
Is there no more certain word than that 
which I have heard? 

Reaper III: Matthew 5:3-12. 

Reaper II: Do you really mean that I shall 
find happiness, not in what I do, nor in 
what I get, nor in what I feel, but in 
what I am? 

Reaper III: Matthew 6:33 (beginning with 
the words, “Seek ye’) 

Leaver: Let us pray. 

CuoraL Prayer: “Draw Thou My Soul, O 
Christ” (the hymn should be sung prayer- 
fully as a solo, duet, or trio). 

Ciosinc Hymn: “O Young and Fearless 
Prophet” 


November 25 


Tueme: There is Wisdom in Observation 
PRELUDE: “When Morning Gilds the Skies” 
Catt TO WorsuiP: 1 Corinthians 2:9, 10 
Hymn: “Now in the Days of Youth” 


LEADER: 
Ler Us Loox anp SEE 

So many of us pass through life with eyes 

closed to the beautiful and interesting things 

all about us. But scores of unforgettable 

passages in the Bible impress on us the fact 

that there is wisdom in observation. From the 

wild flowers and the flying birds Jesus drew 

ideas for his teaching of the way of life. And 

the Old Testament poets found abundant 

subject matter in the sights of every day. 
Our worship this morning centers about 

the thoughts of one of these poets whose 

writing is included in our Book of Proverbs. 

After each of his stanzas has been read, we 

shall quietly express in prayer the aspiration 

which it suggests and then shall sing a hymn. 
Let us give heed, remembering that there 

is wisdom in observation. 

Reaver I: Proverbs 30:15b, 16 (beginning 
with the words, “There are three things”). 

PrayER: O God, who hast made our spirits 
like a dry and barren ground except when 
we are refreshed by thee: may we ever 
strive toward higher attainments of the 
spirit, that we may know life’s truest satis- 
factions; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 

Hymn: “I Would Be True” 

READER IJ: Proverbs 30:18, 19 

Prayer: O God, who guidest the certain 
flight of the bird through the trackless 
skies: Be to us on the voyage of life both 
Pilot and Captain, that through storm and 
night and unknown seas we may come 
safely to the shores of thy Kingdom; in 
Jesus’ name. Amen. 

Hymn: “Jesus, Saviour, Pilot Me” 

Reaver III: Proverbs 30:24-28 

Prayer: Eternal Father, who hast given to 
each of thy children, along with his ap- 
pointed task, the strength to perform it: 
Grant that we may fulfill with gladness the 
labors of thy Kingdom, until our work is 
done; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 

Hymn: “My Master Was a Worker” 

Reaper IV: Proverbs 30:29-31 

Prayer: O God, who hast made all things 
beautiful in their time: Grant unto us the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that our 
lives also may be glorious and fair; in his 
name. Amen. 

Crostne Hymn: “God, Who Touchest Earth 


with Beauty” 
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Albert W. Palmer is a Congre- 
gational Christian church mem- 
ber and President of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 
His mature, honest conception 
of faith is directly applicable to 
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DOUGLASS 


Sunday School 
Lessons 1946 


The new edition of Dr. Earl L. 
Douglass's practical expositions 
of the International Sunday 
School Lessons is now avail- 
able. This is the 25th annual 
yolume in the series, which was 
originally edited by Dr. James 
Snowden. It gives a clear, crisp 
explanation of each weekly 
lesson, with important points in 
bold type, and a special section 
entitled ‘‘Hints to Teachers.”’ 

“Snowden's has proved its 
worth through the years and 
deserves a place on every alert 
teacher's book shelf.'’ — Re- 


view and Expositor. $1.50 
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New Books 


The first five books reviewed this month 
deal with the special topic featured in this 
issue: the building of a world order that 
will insure peace. 


Bases of World Order 


Edited by Ernest Trice Thompson, etc. 
Richmond, John Knox Press, 1945, 121 p. 
$1.60. 


All those who plan to lead discussion 
groups on questions of world order, or to do 
individual study on this important question, 
will find this small book helpful and inspir- 
ing. It is concerned with the church’s respon- 
sibility and opportunity for the promotion and 
maintenance of a just and durable peace and 
for laying the foundations of a Christian 
world order. Four of its sections deal with 
the bases of world order: spiritual, politi- 
cal, economic and social. The fifth considers 
“What Can We Do About It” and gives very 
practical suggestions for individual and 
group action. One interesting feature is the 
inclusion in each section of references to 
illustrative Scripture passages, which are to 
be used not as proof texts but as revela- 
tions of fundamental principles. Thoughtful 
questions and a bibliography following each 
chapter also add to the usefulness of the text. 


This book is based on the findings of a 
seminar held at Montreat, North Carolina 
in 1944, In the second section supplemen- 
tary material has been added from the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals and the Cleve- 
land Conference. It should, of course, be 
further supplemented with the United Na- 
tions Charter and other materials showing 
new developments. 

L. W. 


The Will of God for These Days 


By Kirby Page. La Habra, California. 
1945, 166 p. $1.00. 

To know God’s will for man, uncolored 
by human aspirations, is difficult at any time 
and all the more difficult in a period of in- 
tense emotion and conflict. While this book 
gives few new insights, and is not sharp 
enough in its interpretation of the meaning 
of the will of God to be of real help to the 
masses of the common people who so des- 
perately are seeking spiritual interpretation 
for these times, it does give a helpful sum- 
mary of commonly accepted affirmations 
concerning the will of God. God, the author 
points out, is maintaining his own integrity, 
trusting us with freedom, holding us re- 
sponsible, binding» us in interdependence, 
enabling us to grow, yearning over us, suffer- 
ing for us, forgiving us, redeeming us, and 
revealing himself to us. 

The chapter on “The Will of God in In- 
ternational Affairs” is the ablest in the 
book. “Skepticism is its own validation; 
that is to say, when men resort to evil in 
order that evil may be overcome, because 
they are convinced that goodness is inef- 
fective, they meet with a response that proves 
to them that their skepticism about goodness 
is justified’—this is the key upon which 
the author builds his plea for faith in the 
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principles of brotherhood and cooperation. 

Sound, if sometimes general, in its inter- 
pretations, this book can be of real value as 
a devotional guide for the mature Chris- 
tian or for one who is willing to think 
through carefully the implications of its 
reasonings. Under wise leadership it can 
be valuable as a study manual. 

Take BY 


Science of Man 


Edited by Ralph Linton. New York, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1945. 532 p. $4.00. 


Religious Liberty: An Inquiry 


By M. Searle Bates. New York, Inter- 
national Missionary Council, 1945. 604 p. 
$3.50. 


Most books on world order talk about 
machinery for bringing it about or about 
educating people to create and use the ma- 
chinery. These books go back to that inter- 
esting biped, man, who is in the machinery 
and must submit to the education. Not a 


bad idea. 


Since the human biped is important in 
this business, what do we know about him? 
He who deals with science is also subject to 
science. What has it found about him? Much 
over five hundred pages, as summed up in 
Science of Man alone. The book. deals with 
established knowledge, anthropological, so- 
ciological, cultural, psychological and so on, 
only in part, and goes on also to the out- 
posts of science. Race, culture, how cultures 
interact, and the basic structure of per- 
sonality get careful treatment. Then the con- 
clusions reached are applied to the problems 
of population, the American Indian, India 
and other large group specifics. The chap- 
ters on the acquisition of new social habits 
and on nationalism, internationalism and war 
will be especially helpful. 


The second book deals with one fact about 
man that has had much to do with war: his 
struggle for liberty in the larger sense: 
liberty of speech, of movement, of political 
life, of economic opportunity. “Don’t fence 
me in” is modern only in its wording. 

This book picks up that age-old move- 
ment and centers it in the struggle for 
religious freedom. The problem as a whole 
is always there. The book begins with mod- 
ern problems of religious liberty such as 
that in Russia and many others, and then 
back-tracks to the Middle Ages and the Ref- 
ormation and so comes to discuss the mean- 
ing and grounds of religious liberty. It also 
makes some practical proposals. The sum- 
mary of the problems of religious liberty to- 
day (p. 124) is especially illuminating. The 
author stands up for minorities but says 
they have obligations too! “Truer unity 
comes through the enjoyment in common of 
variety in liberty.” A salutary, informing, 
and broadening book. 

P.R. H. 


Puerto Rico: Unsolved Problem 
By Earl S. Garver and Ernest B. Fincher, 


Elgin, Illinois, The Elgin Press, 1945. 110 p. 
$1.00. 

The chances for world peace have been 
furthered, or destroyed, by the way some 
concrete territorial problem has been han- 
dled. Puerto Rico is such a problem. This 
book shows men and governments at work 
on the problem over a long period. It will 
provide a good background for a person’s 
other reading about “one world.” 

The authors have covered quite adequately 
the chief factors contributing to the prob- 
lems of the island, and then have discussed 
them from the point of view of difficulties 
of the Puerto Ricans and our administration 
of the island in the broader setting of en- 
vironmént and culture. Some of the subtitles 
of chapters are indices of the problems 
faced: Religion: Pagan and Christian; 
Castle, Cottage and Shack; Daily Bread; 
Sugar: Blessing or Curse?; Bottles and 
Rum; and the chapter title “Men Against 
Disease.” 

In the summarizing chapter, the authors 
pose squarely the problem of making a de- 
cision concerning the future status of Puerto 
Rico, indicating that if independence can- 
not be granted because of its strategic and 
military value to the United States, then 
some immediate decision should be made 
regarding the alternatives of granting it 
statehood or continuing to keep it a territory. 

BEC: 


Making the Gospel Effective 


Edited by William K. Anderson, Nashville, 
Commission on Minsterial Training, The 
Methodist Church, 1945, 221 p. Free. 


This book contains the lectures delivered 
at the fifteenth annual conference of the 
Methodist Commission on Ministerial Train- 
ing held at Garrett Biblical Institute. Various 
speakers discussed ways of making the gos- 
pel effective with returning service people, in 
the family, with youth, among the under 
privileged, with labor, etc. Methodist leaders 
who have contributed chapters include Dr. 
Ernest Tittle, Dean John K. Benton, Profes- 
sor J. V. Thompson, Dr. Roy L. Smith, Bishop 
Oxnam and others. Professor Pitirim Soro- 
kin of Harvard contributes an arresting sec- 
tion on The World We Shall Live In. Pro- 
fessor Robert L. Calhoun has an article on 
The Gospel for This World. Dr. Ordway Tead 
furnishes the concluding article, Personal 
Leadership; How Is It Made Effective? Here 
is solid reading for any serious church leader, 

G, E. K. 


Great Writers as Interpreters 
of Religion 


By Edwin Mims. New York and Nash- 
ville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1945. 
176 p. $1.50. 


Dr. Mims is not concerned with writers. 
as interpreters of Christianity, but writers 
who, through their work, set forth many of 
the principles of Christianity and funda- 
mental truths and laws of the universe. 


To clarify and strengthen his statements 
he uses quotations extensively. In doing 
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this, he arouses his readers’ interest not only 
in different philosophies of religion, but also 
in the writings themselves as mirrors of 
their authors. Dr. Mims gives as much at- 
tention to the personalities of the writers as 
he does to their works. He makes it clear 
that such writers as Shakespeare, Milton, 
Carlyle, Bunyon, Browning and Emerson 
realized that man must believe in God. If 
a man becomes expert in the field of science 
and denies the existence of God and dis- 
claims the necessity of religion; he is an 
incomplete man. 

Being able to interpret and evaluate the 
cultural life in relation to man’s religious 
life gives a man perspective, impetus, and 
power. 

This book would be of especial interest to 
students of English and American literature. 

tela. 


Additional Books Received 


*BuiLpinc FOR Worsuip. By Elbert M. 
Conover. New York 10, The Interdenomi- 
national Bureau of Architecture, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, 1945. 60 p. $0.50. 

*CuurcH, Coriece, anp Nation. By G. 
R. Elliott. Louisville, The Cloister Press, 
1945. 162 p. $2.00. 

For THE SAKE OF Heaven. By Martin 
Buber. Philadelphia, The Jewish Publication 
Society of America, 1945. 316 p. $3.00. 
A novel of Jewish religious life in Central 
and Southeastern Europe a century and a 
half ago. 


*To be reviewed. 


4 For 
Every Member 
of the Family 


THE STORY OF 
+THE BIBLE+ 


For real appreciation 
of the Bible by old 
and young, there is no 
book to equal The 
Story of the Bible. 


Small children will 
enjoy hearing the ‘‘old, 
old Story’? read aloud. 
Teen-agers will want 
to read it themselves. 
All will be fascinated 
by its style and rever- 
ence, 52 great chapters. 
Illustrated by the 
colorful Copping paint- 
ings. 


WALTER RUSSELL BOWIE 


$495 


at your bookstore 


ABINGDON 
COKESBURY 


October, 1945 


FREE TO NEW MEMBERS OF 


The Pulpit Book Club 


DR. ANDREW W. BLACKWOOD’S 
Pastoral Work: A Source Book for Ministers 


In an informal and chatty style, en- 
livened by vivid illustrations drawn from 
years of experience in the pastorate and 
contacts with pastors, the author tells 
how the parish minister may become a 
good pastor. Facing our troubled age, 
the author says the pastor must be as 
brave as a chaplain, as well disciplined 
as an army officer, as skillful as a\physi- 
cian, as kind as a saint and as hopeful as 
an imprisoned seer. 

The minister will find here a store- 
house of suggestions for meeting such 
problems as the first days in a new 
pastorate, the making of a general plan, 
the pastoral call in a typical home, win- 
ning children, attracting men, minister- 
ing to the sick, the shut-ins and ‘the 
sorrowing. 

Special problems which the pastor is 
apt to encounter, such as doubt, bitter 
disputes, the wrong use of money, drunk- 
enness, suicide, and sex relationships are 
helpfully discussed. 

The active pastor will find here not 
only a fund of practical suggestions but 
such a sympathetic insight that his en- 


thusiasm for his work will be kindled 
anew. 


THE CONTENTS 
PART ONE: BASIC FORM OF PASTORAL WORK 


The Rediscovery of the Need 
The Minister After the War 
The Difficulties of the Work 
The First Days in a New Field 
The Making of a General Plan 
The Place of the Pastor’s Wife 
The Call in a Typical Home 
The Wisdom of Offering Prayer 
The Reading from the Bible 
The Art of Winning Children 
The Ways of Attracting Men 
The Claims of the Sickroom 
The Plight of Shut-In Friends 
The Ministry to the Sorrowing 
The Habit of Keeping Kecords 


PART TWO: OTHER KINDS 
OF PASTORAL WORK 


The Usefulness of a Kit Bag 
The Help of the Mail Carrier 
The Blessing on a New Home 
The Openings for Hvangelism 
The Concern about Newcomers 
The Treatment of Special Cases 
The Handling of Moral Problems 
The Attitude Toward Sex Tangles 
The Value of a Pastor’s Hour 
The Servant of the Community 
The Work of Paid Assistant 

The Bnlisting of Lay Visitors 
The Increase of Churchgoing 

The Rewards of Pastoral Work 


Obtain This Magnificent Work Absolutely FREE 
by Joining the Pulpit Club NOW! 


WHAT MEMBERSHIP in the BOOK CLUB 
INVOLVES 


The thousands of ministers who belong to the 
PULPIT BOOK CLUB have found the service 
of the club unique in the field of religious pub- 
lishing. Through the facilities of the Club they are 
certain to keep themselves informed about all the 
new books that are published that might be of 
interest to them and through the book dividend 
plan they make substantial savings in the purchase 
of their books through the Pulpit Book Club. 


These free books can be given because of the 
large membership of the Pulpit Book Club and the 
saving that can be made in the purchase of the 
books by the Club, This saving is passed on to the 
members in the form of the free book dividends. 

The Pulpit Book Club was designed to be of 


service to the minister. The thousands of ministers 
throughout the nation who have availed themselves 


of the facilities of the Club have found it truly 
“made to order’’ for their book needs. 


FEATURES OF THE PULPIT BOOK CLUB 


1. You are not required to buy any specific number of 
books during any period. You may buy none at all 
during the entire year or a book each month. 

2. You receive one book absolutely free with each 
three principal selections of the Club that you 
purchase, 

3. For all other books ‘purchased from the Club, be- 
sides the principal selection, you receive a 25% 
dividend in free books. 


4. You receive, each month, without cost to you, the 


Pulpit Book Club Bulletin, with reviews of the 
latest books published of interest to the minister, 
These books are selected from the hundreds of new 
titles that appear each month—selected with but 
one object in view—their value to the minister. 

5. You have the privilege of returning for full credit, 
within 10 days, any books that you receive from 
the Club. = 


6. Forms are provided, with each month’s Bulletin, 


which you may use to indicate that you want no 
pook at all sent to you, or that you wish another 
book instead of or in addition to the principal 
selection. 


Remember There are absolutely no obligations on your part whatsoever. There are no minimum 


books that you must purchase, and you may terminate your membership at any time. 


You receive the 


dividends for books bought from us, books that you would no doubt buy anyway without the benefit of free 
book dividends. Books are of the utmost importance to each minister. Avail yourself of the facilities of 
the PULPIT BOOK CLUB and you will not only be kept informed of the publication of the most important 
books in the field of religion, but you will make substantial savings in purchasing thém. 


THE PULPIT BOOK CLUB, Great Neck, N. Y. 


Int. Jour. 10-45 


Please enroll my name in THE PULPIT BOOK CLUB and send me FREE as my premium for joining 
the Pulpit Book Club Blackwood’s “‘PASTORAL WORK.”’ I am absolutely under no obligation to purchase 
any books if I do not choose to do so. You will send the BULLETIN each month, and your principal 
selection unless I inform you to the contrary. I may substitute another book of my own choice, or indicate 
that I want no book at all sent. And I reserve the right to return for full credit within 10 days any books 
that I purchase from the Club and do not find satisfactory. For every three principal selections that I 


purchase, I am to receive one book free. 


Mise of the world’s outstanding Christians—preachers and 


laymen, bishops and missionaries, pastors of famous churches 
and of remote circuits—men of all evangelical denominations— 


contribute the daily devotions in The Upper Room. 


eles October-November-December issue, for example, con- 
tains contributions from writers in twenty-six states and three 
foreign countries and from seven army and navy chaplains 


and six service men. 


Nor will not want to miss this copy of The Upper Room, so 


be sure to send your order in promptly. Ten or more copies 
to one address, 5 cents per copy, postpaid; yearly subscription 
by mail, 30 cents; four years, $1.00. Yearly subscription, 
Army personnel overseas, including first class postage, regu- 
lar editions, 65 cents; pocket edition, 50 cents. 


Order from 


The Upper Room 


Medical Arts Building 


Nashville 3, Tennessee 


rr rere Taricredt 


McCormick Theological Seminary 


announces 
a home study course 


THE TEACHING EVANGELIST 
by 
Norman E. Richardson 


12 study units, each a separate 16-page 
booklet, Also, a 32-page leader’s guide. 


Certificate of recognition issued without 
charge by the Seminary to all ministers 
who teach this course. 


Accredited as a standard teacher-train- 
ing text, second series, No. 140.1B. 


The 12 booklets for teachers with loose- 
leaf binder, $2.40. Leader’s guide, 35c 
extra. Postpaid. Money should accompany 
order. 


Address 


McCormick Extension Service 


2330 North Halsted Street 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


Christmas Is for 
Everyone 


(Continued jrom page 18) 
ANOTHER CHILD puts a decoration on one of 
the Christmas trees as Gran watches.) 

READER: (continues) “Your Christmas tree 
is lovely,” said Gran, then added bravely, 


“What is Christmas? Can you explain?” 


“Why surely we can explain,” the chil- 
dren answered. “Christmas is having a tree 
and getting presents. Grandma sent me this 
doll. We'll gets lots more things—toys and 
books and games. Everyone gives us fine 
presents.” 

“That’s fine,” murmured Gran. “Christmas 
is wonderful. No wonder you were anxious 
for Christmas to come.” The old couple 
smiled at the eager children, but in their 
hearts they were sad. “So that’s what it is,” 
they thought. “Christmas is getting presents. 
Then Christmas is not for us, as there.is no 
one to send gifts to us. Can this be all that 
Christmas means? Maybe we’d better look 
a little farther.” 

Cuorr: (closing across the platform) 
“Good Christian Men, Rejoice.” 

Reaver: A little way on down the street 
Gramps and Gran were again invited in to 
share a family’s fun. Here they found every- 
one busy preparing food. 

Scene 3: (Choir steps back) 

(Again Gramps and GRAN are the center 
of a group. ONE CHILD is offering Gramps 
some fruit from a loaded tray. ANOTHER 
CHILD sits on a low stool mixing something 
in a large bowl, while Gran stands watching. 
A THIRD CHILD sits on the floor cracking 
nuts.) 

Reaper: “We're getting ready for Christ- 
mas,” they said. 

“Christmas?” asked Gramps, “What is 
Christmas?” 

“Why, it’s the greatest feast day of the 
year,” they answered, all talking at once. 
“We have turkey and pie and candy and 
just everything.” 
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“Feasting,” repeated Gramps to himself, 
“So Christmas means big feasts. That’s too 
bad. Gran and I don’t go hungry, but we 
can’t have feasts like this. There may still 
be something else. I believe we'll look far- 
ther.” 


KEEP THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS | 


Your Christmas Program can help meet the war-time need for wholesome __ 
entertainment combined, with devotional and inspirational-séryicey Qun , > 
pageants will fill these requirements and encourage = Aeviving fnterests!)/y 1 
in spiritual and religious work at this crucial time. 

THOU SHALT CALL HIS NAME JESUS: Flo efighe Boyd. A.des() 
votional service arr. for Reader and Choir 
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Cuoir: (Closing across the platform) 
“Deck the Halls with Boughs of Holly.” 

Reaper: As Gramps and Gran plodded on 
down the street, a group of little carolers 
came running towards them. 

Scene 4: (Choir opens) 

(Gramps and GRAN step to the front of 
the platform. A group of primary children in 
the traditional red capes of CAROLERS, come 
up onto the steps from the front pews and 
face the congregation to sing, then face 
Gramps and Gran during the reading which 
follows.) 

Caroers: “Up on the Housetops.” (Note 
—This song may be omitted, and the scene 
posed by only a few children who have been 
seated in the choir stalls, as in the other 
scenes. However, this offers an opportunity 
for using quite a large group.) 

Reaver: “Isn’t Christmas fun?” asked one 
of the children, when they had sung a song 
for Gramps and Gran, 

“Christmas?” asked Gramps once more. 
“What do you mean? What is Christmas?” 

“Why Gramps,” the children laughed, “you 
know it’s the time Santa Claus comes. He 
comes down the chimney and fills our stock- 
ings with toys and candy.” 

“Dear me,” sighed Gramps and Gran. 
“Surely then, Christmas is not for us. Santa 
Claus never came down our chimney, and 
probably he won’t start now. It certainly 
seems sure that Christmas is not for us.” 

CuHom: (Closing across the platform.) “O 
Little Town of Bethlehem.” 

Reaper: As Gramps and Gran started 
sadly homeward, their path led them by the 
village church. There they noticed that can- 
dles were lighted inside. 

“Good evening,” said a soft voice beside 
them. They turned to greet a young woman 
who was starting in toward the church. “I 
hope you'll have a Merry Christmas,” she 
said. 

“Thank you,” Gran replied. 
little puzzled about Christmas. 
please tell us what it is?” 

“Christmas is the birthday of the Christ 
Child,” the young woman answered, not 
seeming surprised that Gran didn’t under- 
stand. “The children are telling the story 
of the first Christmas now in the church. 
Won’t you come in?” 

“Thank you,’ they answered 
“We'd love to come.” 

So Gramps and Gran slipped into the 
church, and for the first time, heard the 
Christmas story. 

Scene 5. (The choir steps back and re- 
mains in open position for the remainder of 
the pageant. The READER may be seated be- 
hind the pulpit until his next part.) 

(Gramps and GRAN stand towards the rear 
of the platform, each in front of one of the 
Christmas trees. In the center of the plat- 
form stands a little manger. Mary sits be- 
side it, looking into the manger, one hand 
protectively across it. JOSEPH stands beside 


“We are a 
Will you 


eagerly, 


her. CHERUBS, of kindergarten age, stand 
near by.) 
Cuoi: “Away in a Manger.” 


(During the singing of this hymn, the 
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familiar hymns 


THE GIFTS: Elsie Binns. Three children bring 
5c 


gifts: to. Mary. forthe Child. J.ciov ite ae ee coe 

THE CHRISTMAS VOICE: Ruth O. Bailey. 
Very popular play for young people......... 35c 
THE STREET OF HEARTS: Dorothy a. 
Davis, delightful fantasy for Juniors.......... 

WHEN CHRISTMAS COMES: Mary B. Hark 
son, play for 8 char. Music off-stage......... 35c 
THE GOLDEN FLAME: Harrison........ 35c 


JOYFUL AND TRIUMPHANT: Davidson.25c 


UNDER THE STARS: Aileene Sargent. 7 char., c horus and extras. rae 


with pik tableatix 9 


and ~ 
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CHRISTMAS REVOLT: Mx 


Crearys Ae 
THE ENROLLMENT: or Com °-P. 

of Peace, 40c; WISE MEN FROM THE EAST, 
35c; INN AT BETHLEHEM, 35c; CHILD OF 


POPE alate crore Ssiaye: ole Stele clei tor nie ott 35c 
By Lyman R. Bayard. 

WHEN THE STAR SHONE.............. 50¢ 

THE HEAVENLY HOST........./...%.-. 50¢ 

BETHLEHEM IN OUR TOWN.......... 35c 


Send 10 cents each for pageants you wish to examine. Return in 10 days or remit balance of price. 


Write for catalogue, giving full descriptions. 


PAGEANT PUBLISHERS, Dept. C-1, 


1228 So. Flower St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Nursery Cuiass, which has been watching 
from the front pew, comes up to look into the 
manger, and goes back down again. This 
gives them a sufficient feeling of participa- 
tion. No rehearsal for this should be at- 
tempted. One choir child may be instructed 
to lead back again any child who fails to 
return with the others. The choir continues 
to sing or hum until all the babies are back 
in their seats.) 

ANGEL: (standing at the lectern, or on op- 
posite side of platform from the Reader, 
recites) Luke 2:8-16. (During this reading, 
Two LirrLeE SHEPHERDS come up the steps 
and kneel near the manger. Their positions 
should be such that their faces are seen.) 

CuHorr: Gloria chorus from the hymn, 
“Angels We Have Heard on High” 

ANGEL: ‘Matthew 2:1, 2, 9 (beginning “ 
lor”) Os LL. 

Cuorr: “We Three Kings of Orient Are” 
(first verse) 

(During the singing three children in 
Kines’ robes come up the steps, ‘lay gifts 
beside the manger, and take the places 
around Mary and JosepH. The group does 
not hide Gramps and GRAN.) 

ANGEL: Thus it came about that the Kings, 
who had much, brought great gifts, and the 
shepherds, who had little, brought only love 
and loyalty, but in the sight of God all were 
of equal value, for the gift is but a symbol 
of the spirit. When the Christ Child grew 
to manhood, he taught the importance of 


and 
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({eep YOUNG AMERICA Uinging 


TODAY - - - as never before . . . youth needs to 
be prepared for what tomorrow may bring... 
for service ... for a victorious American life. 


YOUTH HYMNAL, containing material for 
complete worship services, meets the needs of our 
young people better than any other book. It is 
built around such topics as Challenge, Consecra- 
tion, and Courage. 


Name. 


34 Worship Programs, Responsive Read- 
ings and Prayers, in its 224 pages. Dark 
blue and gold waterproof cover... 
easily cleaned. $50 per 100 not postpaid. 


! The Rodeheaver Hall-Mack Co 


love and brotherhood. When people remem- 
ber his teachings, and live by them, happiness 
comes to the world, and peace on earth, good 
will to men. 

CuHorr: “Silent Night” 

Reaper: As the sweet story unfolded be- 
fore them, the worry and perplexity left the 
faces of Gramps and Gran. Now their 
thoughts were happy thoughts. 

“At last we know what Christmas is. All 
of them were partly right. It is a happy time 
of feasting, and giving, and being gay to- 
gether, but there is more to it than that. 
Most of all it is the time of remembering 
that it is the birthday of the Christ Child, 
and that love is the most important thing in 
the world. Christmas is for us, too. Christ- 
mas is for everyone.” 

Cuorr: “Joy to the World” 

(As this hymn begins, the sanctuary lights 
come up. Mary takes the doll from the man- 
ger and starts very slowly down the steps and 
down the center aisle. Tiny cherubs walk on 
either side of her. A few feet behind comes 
JosrpH, also with an escort of cherubs. 
Other cueruss follow, two by two. They are 
followed by the SHEPHERDS, then the KinGcs 
come in dignified single file. Next, all charac- 
ters seated in the choir stalls come to the cen- 
ter of the platform, take partners and follow. 
Next come the READER and the ANGEL. Last 
comes the CHotr, smallest ones first. The 
singing continues until all the children have 
left the sanctuary except the CHotr, which 
groups at the back and sings “Amen.” ) 


SACRED_ LISHERS. 
* 137W. Ninth St.,Winona Lake, Ind. 


Please send examination copy of YOUTH HYMNAL. 
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What's Happening 


U.C.Y.M. Holds Five 
Regional Conferences 


CHICAGO, Ill. More than 800 young 
people attended the five regional planning 
conferences of the United Christian Youth 
Movement this summer. They planned for 
Christian cooperation with enthusiasm and 
with a deep sense of dedication to the task 
of the united church. 


Attendance at the Eastern, Central and 
Rocky Mountain Conferences continued to 
increase over former years. The Southern 
Conference, held at Lake Junaluska, was re- 
opened after being closed last year because 
of polio. The Pacific Conference was the 
first held in the West Coast region for sey- 
eral years. 


Receiving major attention in all Confer- 
ences were the three U.C.Y.M. areas em- 
phasis for 1945-46: Winning Youth for 
Christ, Building Interracial Understanding, 
and Serving Americans on the Move. The 
sale of hundreds of U.C.Y.M. Emphasis 
Packets indicated the interest of the young 
people in developing community programs 
in these areas of emphasis. 

Because of the cancellation of the Christian 
Youth Council of North America, Regional 
Vice-chairmen of the United Christian Youth 
Movement were elected at the regional con- 
ferences this summer. GAY CAMPBELL of 
Kingsport, Tennessee, is the new Vice-chair- 
man representing the 
Mary JANE RetnicER of Los Angeles, the 
Pacific Region; Howrett Wirxins of Wil- 
mington, the Eastern; Wit~t1AmM MILLER of 

Chicago, the Rocky Mountain Region; and 
’ RicHarp Moomaun, of North Manchester, 
Indiana, the Central Region. 


World Community Day 


NEW YORK, N. Y. Friday, November 2, 
has been named World Community Day by 
the United Council of Church Women. The 
meetings to be held will be interdenomina- 
tional and interracial and will deal with the 
subject, “The Price of Enduring Peace.” A 
part of the program in each community will 
be the discussion of reports given by groups 
which have done advance study on various 
phases of this theme. This special observance 
came into being three years ago because the 
church women of America felt they must 
unite their forces if they were to build a 
better world. Guidance materials for study 
and for the observance may be obtained from 
the headquarters of the United Council of 
Church Women, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York= 108 Neva 


American Education 
Week 


WASHINGTON, D.C. The theme for 
American Education Week November 11-17 
will be “Education to Promote the General 
Welfare.” The daily topics are: Sunday, 
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Southern Region; 


Another Significant Step 
in Lesson Outlines 


By Martha DuBerry 


CHICAGO, Il. This month many church 
schools will be using lessons built on new 
series of outlines that have been developed 
cooperatively through the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education. 

One series of lessons will be based on 
Cycle Graded outlines. This series is planned 
on a departmental or broad age-group basis, 
two years for beginners, and three years each 
for primaries, juniors, intermediates, and 
seniors. That is, all-the children in each 
department will be studying the same lesson, 
but the appropriate material for the age 
group is distributed -over the three-year 
period, in rotation. For some .denominations 
these will be a continuation of lessons 
formerly known as Group Graded Lessons. 
Other denominations will be using this de- 
partmentally-graded span for the first-time. 
The Cycle Graded Series is biblical through- 
out. The Bible is constantly related to the 
life of the pupil. The outlines of these les- 
sons are prepared by the Subcommittee on 
Cycle Graded Lessons of the Committee on 
the Graded Series. The lessons themselves 
are prepared by the denominational boards 
of religious education. 

This month a new Kindergarten Closely 
Graded Course that has been produced jointly 
by four denominations will be available. This 
is the first in a new series of Closely Graded 
Courses based on outlines developed by the 
Subcommittee on Closely Graded Courses 
of the Committee on the Graded Series. Other 
courses will be developed as needed by the 
denominations wishing to cooperate in pro- 
viding lessons on a closely graded basis: that 
is, with each yearly grade having a separate 
course. 


November 11, Emphasizing Spiritual Values; 
Monday, Finishing the War; Tuesday, Secur- 
ing the Peace; Wednesday, Improving Eco- 
nomic Well Being; Thursday, Strengthening 
Home Life; Friday, Developing Good Citi- 
zens; Saturday, Building Sound Health. 
American Education Week is sponsored by 
the National Education Association, the 
American Legion, the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, and the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, in cooperation with other na- 
tional, state and local groups. 


The Journal Comes of Age 


In September your Journal became 
twenty-one years old, with the highest cir- 
culation in its history. This anniversary year 
is marked by the beginning of a four-year 
advance aimed at a new high level of both 
quality and quantity. For evidence of that 
program, look around you, in this or any issue. 


This fall, groups meeting outside of the 
regular church school hour will be using 
materials based on outlines prepared by the 
Subcommittee on Society Topics of the Com- 
mittee on the Graded Series. A large number 
of denominations now cooperate in this phase 
of the curriculum enterprise. 

The work done by these subcommittees is 
not obyious to the ordinary church school 
pupil or teacher. The committees do the 
large scale planning, deciding such questions 
as these: in what years should the life of 
Christ be taught? Where do the teachings 
of the prophets come in? Which quarters 
should be given to denominational missionary 
teaching? Where will temperance education 
fit in most effectively? How long should the 
unit on the church be for primaries? For 
intermediates? If a person goes to church 
school throughout childhood and youth, will 
he get a well-rounded view of the Bible and 
of Christian doctrine? The results of all this 
thinking and planning appear in the church 
school publications in the topics for the 
lessons and the Bible passages on which they 
are based. If one looks closely on the con- 
tents page he may see the seldom ‘read line: 

“Based on outlines copyrighted by the 

International Council of Religious Educa- 

tion under the title, ‘International Sunday 

School Lessons, the International Bible 

Lessons for Christian Teaching,” and the 
designation of the particular series. 

But behind that line lies the work of 
many people over a long period of time. For 
instance, between sixty and seventy people, 
representing more than twenty denominations, 
have worked together through the Committee 
on Graded Series of the International Council 
of Religious Education, to produce the out- 
lines on which the graded church school 
lessons are based. After the outlines have 
been released officially by the International 
Council of Religious Education, the various 
denominations develop them into lesson mate- 
rials according to their own plans and 
policies. 

The Committee on the Graded Series was 
formed in 1941 because of a need for provid- 
ing a means of cooperating on a broader 
scope through the International Council of 
Religous Education in the production of 
graded church school materials. Now in the 
fall of 1945 some of the results of this enter- 
prise may be seen. In addition to the out- 
lines already mentioned, the committee is at 
work on outlines for weekday and vacation 
church school curriculum and for materials 
for the home and for summer conferences 
and camps. This a significant enterprise in 
church school curriculum moves forward as 
new needs emerge. 
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Denominational 
News 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Board of 
Christian Education and Publication of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church has an- 
nounced that Rev. Oscar J. Rumer of Hub- 
bard, Iowa, is to succeed the late Dr. Conrad 
A. Hauser as Director of Adult Work. Since 
Dr. Hauser’s resignation of this position in 
1942 the position has remained unfilled. Mr. 
Rumpf will also be responsible for the Edu- 
cational Film and Slide Library and counsel- 
ing in the use of visual aids. He is a graduate 
of Elmhurst College and of Eden Theological 
Seminary. He has held pastorates in Kansas 
City and Sedalia, Missouri, and in Hubbard, 
Iowa. He has served both in Missouri and 
Iowa as president of the county council of 
religious education. He has also served as 
chairman of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Kansas City Synod Committee on Social 
Action, taught in numerous leadership 
schools, and contributed articles to denom- 
inational papers. Mr. Rumpf assumed his 
new work on September 1. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. “Rev. Donatp 
Lomas, Editor for Young People’s Publica- 
tions, Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 
has resigned this position to become pastor 
of the Westminster Presbyterian Church of 
Bay City, Michigan, beginning October 1. 
For the past two years Mr. Lomas has been 
serving as Secretary-Treasurer of the Editors’ 
Adyisory Section of the International Council. 


DAYTON, Ohio. The General Conference 
of the United Brethren in Christ recently 
elected Paut R. Koontz, D.D. as Associate 
Editor of Sunday school publications. Dr. 
Koontz has been since 1941 pastor of the 
United Brethren Church at Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania. He was born in Maryland and holds 
degrees from Lebanon Valley College and 
from Bonebrake Seminary. Dr. Koontz takes 
the place of Dr. O. O. ARNoLD who became 
Editor following Dr. J. Gorpon Howarp’s 
resignation to become president of Otterbein 
College. 

Rev. Mitrarp J. Mitter, the Director of 
Young People’s Work and Leadership Edu- 
cation for the United Brethren in, Christ, 
has resigned to reenter the pastorate. He is 
to be pastor of the Otterbein College Church 
at Westerville, Ohio. 

The General Conference of the United 
Brethren in Christ voted 227 to 2 in favor 
of church union with The Evangelical Church. 
The plan now is to consummate the union of 
the two Churches in November 1946. 


PARKERSBURG, W. Va. Rev. James E. 
Fipier is to become director of the Leader- 
ship Education Division of the Department 
of Christian Education of the Northern 
Baptist Convention, with headquarters in 
Philadelphia. For the past eight years Mr. 
Fidler has served as director of Christian 
education for the West Virginia Baptist Con- 
vention. His resignation from this post is to 
become effective September 30. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. Mr. J. Kennetu 
Bairb, pastor of the Christian Church, May’s 
Lick, Kentucky, will serve Disciples of 
Christ as director of religious education in 
the states of Iowa and South Dakota, be- 


October, 1945 


ginning the second week in September. 

Mr. Baird is a graduate of Transylvania 
and the College of the Bible, Lexington, 
Kentucky. During nine and a half years he 
has. served in the ministry, the last four years 
being in full time pastorates in Georgia and 
Kentucky. He has also served through young 
people’s summer conferences in both states, 
and this summer is on the staff of young 
people’s conference deans. With his wife 
and small son, Mr. Baird will make his 
home in Des Moines, where his office will 
be located. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo. Dr. J. GLenn Gouxp, 
whose resignation as editor-in-chief of church 
school periodicals and executive secretary of 
the Department of Church Schools, Church 


of the Nazarene, has already been announced, 
has moved to Wollaston, Massachusetts. He 
is to be pastor of the college church, chair- 
man of the Division of Philosophy and Re- 
ligion, and Professor of Theology in the 
Eastern Nazarene College. 


NASHVILLE, Tenn. A new newspaper for 
Methodist Youth began publication the first 
of September. It is a weekly publication 
called Concern, to run for 26 regular issues 
and four supplements. Current news, together 
with interpretation from the news from a 
Christian standpoint, will be featured in each 
issue, as will also news of special interest 
to Methodist youth and their leaders. It is 
being issued by the National Conference of 
the Methodist Youth Fellowship. 


Announcing Something New and Different 


ALL ABOARD 
FOR ADVENTURE 


A novel series of twelve phonograph recordings 
for junior and junior high school age 

It is a thrilling series of dramatizations which introduces 

an intrepid band of adventurers as bold, as daring, as cour- 

ageous, as worthy of hero worship as any knight-errant who 


has ever stirred childish imagination,—Christian mission- 
aries in the Orient and the Pacific Isles'in wartime. These 
true adventure stories are written by expert script writers and 
acted by professionals. Wherever possible, the missionary 
whose story is dramatized appears in the cast. 


These recordings can be used in a variety of in- 
teresting and valuable ways for better teaching in 
class sessions, worship programs and assembly pe- 
riods in Sunday, Vacation, and Weekday Schools 
of Religious Education. Here too is something 
new and different for the basis of discussions for 
junior-high Sunday evening meetings. 


What to Order 
All Aboard for Adventure (The set of 12 pho- 


nograph records) 


plus transportation 


Leader’s Guide for Use with All Aboard for 


Adventure (One copy free with every set of re- 


cordings) 


-10 each 


The Adventure Log (An attractive picture story 


book for boys and girls) In quantities of twelve or more. 


On orders for under twelve 


-12 each 
-20 each 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon St. 
Bostén 8, Mass. 


123 S. Ludlow St. 
Dayton 2, Ohio 


19 S. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


Councils in action 


PEORIA, Ill. Miss Ipater L. Woopson 
has been employed as full-time Executive 
Secretary of the Peoria Council of Churches, 
beginning her work on September 20. A 
down-town office has been established for 
the Council. The increased budget is being 
met by the adoption of the “Three Percent 
Plan.” The cooperating Protestant churches, 
one by one, are voting to give three percent 
of their own current operating budgets to 
the Council of Churches for its work. This 
will adequately finance the Council program 
for this year, including the weekday religious 


teachers are employed. Miss Wilson has been 
Director of Education and Youth Work at 
the First Baptist Church of Peoria for the 
past two years. She is an ordained minister 
and has served churches in Vermont and at 
Syracuse, New York. 


CHARLESTON, W. Va. The West Vir- 
ginia Council of Churches and Christian Edu- 
cation reports that the latest state survey of 
weekday church schools shows 20,000 chil- 
dren in West Virginia are now receiving one 
hour of instruction in religion each week. 

The Council of Churches aided the Women’s 
Councils throughout the state in meeting 
with representatives of the denominational 


education program where three full-time women’s groups, with the result that a West 


Mewlle “Stories of Hymns 
dttiou 99 
é We Love Cecilia a eee A, f 


They develop love of Religious music.at its best 


Here are the stirring stories of the heroism and devotion behind 
great hymns of all times: ‘‘Silent Night, Holy Night’’; ‘‘O Little 
Town of Bethlehem”’; ‘‘My Country ’Tis of Thee’; ‘‘This is My 
Father’s World’’; Luther’s ‘‘Away in the Manger’’. Do you know 
how ‘‘Onward Christian Soldiers’? came to be written? Under what 
strange circumstances ‘‘Home Sweet Home” was composed? That 
the author of ‘‘My Faith Looks Up to Thee’’ was a descendant of 


John and Priscilla Alden? 
CHILDREN, TOO, LOVE THESE 


For all Christian families, children, parents, teachers and leaders. Covers 
chronologically 400 years of Christian hymns. Contains over 155 sub- 
jects— hymns, authors and composers; and 120 poetic gems richly illus- 
trated; attractively bound .. . 88 beautiful pages, only $1.00. 


Order TODAY through your bookstore or direct. 


Publish f THE BOO 
JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY INC. 1018 s.'Wabash Ave., Dept. jn Chicago 5, IIL 


Can America lead the world 
back to peace ? 


Read E. Stanley Jones’ book THE CHRIST OF THE 
AMERICAN ROAD and you will understand why this 
great Christian leader thinks that America may be 
humanity’s last chance to restore peace and Christian 
love to the world. 


Reviewers acclaim this book as: 


“Epochal in its significance!” “Timely, arresting, illuminating.” “A dy- 
namic, penetrating analysis that draws upon the whole structure of 
American life.” “Could be profitably read by every person of leadership 
in any part of our American life.” 


At Your 
Bookstore 


Get your 
copy NOW? 


“| 


The CHRIST of the 
AMERICAN ROAD 


4y E. Stanley Jones 


ABINGDON 
COKESBURY 


e 
Nashville 2, Tennessee 
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Virginia Council of Church Women was or- 
ganized in Charleston on May 16. Miss Vir- 
cinta C. Cork, Charleston, was elected presi- 
dent. The Constitution of the Council of 
Churches provides for membership of the 
Council of Church Women and full coopera- 
tion with them. 


TOPEKA, Kans. The Department of 
Christian Education has recommended to the 
Council the holding of three experimental 
weekday schools of religion next year. These 
would be located in different parts of the 
city. In one school the children would be 
taken to a nearby church building for the 
classes; in another teaching would be done 
in the classroom; and the third school would 
be set up in a colored district. Is is pro- 
posed that the experimental classes be lim- 
ited to the fourth grade and that careful 
study be given to the reaction of both par- 
ents and children to the program. This plan 
is still tentative until consent is given by the 
several groups involved. Its purpose is to 
study different techniques of weekday re- 
ligious education before instituting a city- 
wide system. 

Twenty vacation church schools were held 
in Topeka in June, with 31 churches co- 
operating and a total of nearly 1500 children 
enrolled for two or more weeks. There was 
a marked tendency for children to attend 
the school nearest to their homes, regardless 
of denomination. Among the children were 
150 from churches that did not officially 
cooperate, and 30 registered as haying no 
church connection. 


Presbyterian Young 
People Recommend 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Presbyterian young 
people, representing thirty-two different 
Synods, attended the second annual meeting 
of the Westminster. Fellowship National 
Council at Park College, Parkville, Missouri, 
July 1-6. Among important recommendations 
adopted at this meeting and pertinent to 
the work of the whole church are: 1. That 
a mass inspirational meeting of Presbyterian 
young people be held as soon as possible 
after the war. 2. That union with the Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S., be consummated as 
soon as possible. 3. That Westminster Fel- 
lowship adopt as. a benevolence goal. for 
the church year 1946-47 ten per cent of the 
proposed benevolence goal set for congre- 
gations, or approximately $700,000. 4. That 
the members of the Westminster Fellowship 
participate fully and sacrificially in the 
$27,000,000 Restoration Fund and that the 
building funds of local churches be tithed 
to support the Fund. 5. That National West- 
minster Fellowship concur with the stand of 
General Assembly on peacetime conscription. 


Men and Missions Sunday 


CHICAGO, Ill. The 1945 observance of 
Men and Missions Sunday will be held 
November 11, 1945. This is sponsored by the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement with head- 
quarters at 19 South La Salle St., Chicago. 
The aim of the Movement in this observance 
is to get every pastor to invite a trusted lay- 
man to make a four-minute missionary talk 
at the morning service on the appointed day. 
Full information can be secured from the 
headquarters of the Movement. 
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‘““Victorious Living”’ ham Council of Churches and Washington 


a State Council of Churches, 2:10 p.m. WANTED 
Now on 102 Stations Wheeling, West Virginia, WKWK, Greater Associate Director for Religious and 
: ee Wheeling Council of Churches, 7:35 p.m. Social Work community-wide organiza- 
at Ne ae With 16 new communities Appleton, Wisconsin, WHBY, Appleton tion. Please state age, training, expe- 
airing, Victorious Living, the International Ministerial Association, 7:25 a.m. rience, and salary. Please reply to 
Council’s. transcribed radio series, 102. sta- Box A 2, International Journal. 


tions in 30 states are now broadcasting this 
program. New stations are: 


Jacksonville, Florida, Station WPDQ, PRAYERS OF THE FREE SPIRIT 
sponsored by Ministerial Alliance of Jack- Compiled by Stephen Hole Fritchman 
sonville, 8:25 am. A collection of prayers and meditations 

Vest Dilan Beach, Florida, WJNO West seeking to express through the medium 


of prayer concerns which are the deepest 
aspiration of forward looking Christians. 


Palm Beach Ministers’ Association, 4:45 p.m. 
Atlanta, Georgia, WGST, The Christian 


Designed particularly for use by young 


Council of Atlanta, 4:45 p.m. people in planning their own worship 
Peoria, Illinois, WMBD, Peoria Church services. $1.00 AN EPISTLE 
Council, 4:30-4:45 Saturday, 9:15-9:30 a.m. THE WOMAN’S PRESS 
Suna é 600 Lexington Avenue T0 THE ee 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, WLBJ, Bowling New York 22. N.Y. 
Green Ministerial Association, 8:55 a.m. Boo lexinstonyAve- New York 22, N.Y. 


Paducah, Kentucky, WPAD, Paducah 
Council of Churches, 7:45 a.m. 

Winston-Salem, North Carolina, WSJS, 
Winston-Salem Ministers’ Association, 5:55 
p.m. 
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Solving Church 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota, KELO, Sioux : Schoo! Problems Translated by Milton Hindus 
Falls Ministerial Association, 11:55 a.m. ie iS , By IRENE SMITH 
Chattanooga, .Tennessee, WDOD, Chatta- nswers present-day In One Destiny the author of The 
eee roblems common to all 
nooga Pastors’ Association, 10:15 p.m. eae SRAGS schoo We "Ap Apostle and The Neca nea 
Nashville, Tennessee, WSIX, Nashville Lay- a ee fee gor veceeratlp Gui houaition of ae eadan ee 
men’s Association, 4:30 p.m. M.W.F., 11:15 Tet NG A TEXTBOOK FOR heritage and goal of Christendom 
p.m. T. Th. ak ga LEADERS OF CHURCH and Jewry can mankind achieve sal- 
Harrisonburg, Virginia, WSVA, Rocking- A : SCHOOLS vation, $1.50 
ham County Ministerial Association, 6:55 s Clothbound $1.25 
ae e ; f ervourd -50 At all bookstores 
.m. i a Write for quantity rates 
Roanoke, Virginia, WDBJ, and WSLS, Ro- 2 ee G ein Sau ees _.G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS 
anoke Ministers’ Conference, 6:50 a.m. WARNER PRESS :: Anderson, Indiana : St ane tes AS 


Bellingham, Washington, KVOS, Belling- 


SLIDEFILMS 
and PROJECTORS 


Speed up learning .. . permit 
prolonged study of important 


details... economical... effective. 


<= 
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iF SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, IN NC. 
Bey wet | > Dept. 10U— 100 E. Ohio Street, Chicago : 
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SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, ING: 


A Business Corporation 


100 East Ohio Street ¢ Chicago .11, lllinois 
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Sung by Chapel Singers 
(MIXED QUARTET) 

In the Cross of Christ I Glory 
Peace Be Still 
I Am Praying for You 
Saviour, Again to Thy Dear Name 
Dear Lord and Father of Mankind 
Wonderful Words of Life 
There’s a Wideness in God’s Mercy 
I’m Hiding in Thee 
My Hope Is Built on Nothing Less 
The King of Love My Shepherd Is 


Sung by Wade Lane, Baritone 


O Worship the King 

Love Divine, All Love Excelling 
Home of the Soul 

Hark, Hark My Soul 

Let the Lower Lights Be Burning 
Where He Leads Me I Will Follow 
It Is Well With My Soul 


Sung by Robert Mitchell’s Boy 
Choir of St. Brendan’s 
Silent Night 


in 16MM—in 


Sung by the Welsh Choir 


Blessed Assurance 

Blest Be the Tie 

Beulah Land, Oh Beaulah Land 

Home on the Range 

Home Sweet Home 

How Firm a Foundation 

I Love to Tell the Story 

I Need Thee Every Hour 

In the Garden 

Jesus Lover of My Soul 

Jesus Saviour Pilot Me 

Just as I Am 

Leaning On the Everlasting Arms 

Love Divine 

My Country ’Tis of Thee 

Near the Cross 

O Come All Ye Faithful 

Old Black Joe 

Softly and Tenderly 

We Shall Gather at the River 

What a Friend 

Work, for the Night Is Corhing 
Rental $1.50 each 


HYMNS-O-SCREEN™ 


Color 


Sung by Marion E. Harvey 
(ACCOMPANIED BY VIBRA-HARP) 


Softly Now the Light of Day 
Day Is Dying in the West 


Sung by Hamilton Quartette 
THE TITLES j 

“Abide With Me” 

“Onward, Christian Soldiers” 


“God Be With You ’Til We Meet Again” 
“End of a Perfect Day” 


‘Sweet Bye and Bye”’ 


“Lead, Kindly Light’’ 

“Yield Not to Temptation” 
“The Angelus”’ 

“Sweet Hour of Prayer” 
“Nearer, My God, to Thee”’ 
“Rock of Ages” 

“Tell Me the Old, Old Story” 
“Little Church in the Wildwood”’ 
“He Leadeth Me” 2 

“My Faith Looks Up to Thee” 
“Ave Maria” 

“The Lord Is My Shepherd’”’ 


Series No. 1 


Community Singing, and led by the Orchestra of the Royal Marines. 
Reel 1 

(a) The King of Love 
Reel 2 

(a) Praise My Soul the King of Heaven (b) Fierce Raged the Tempest 
Reel 3 

(a) Jesus, Lover of My Soul 


(b) Abide With Me 


(b) Lord of Our Life 


RENTAL—$2.00 per reel. Sales pricé—$45.00 per reel 


These films are one-reelers, and are acts of worship. Number 1 is 
now available. It is called: 


The Challenge 


It depicts life as a mountain climb. The singing of the Hymn, “He 
Who Would Valiant Be,’”’ and the Psalm, “I Will Lift Up Mine Eyes,’’ 
is by the BBC Singers, and the reading and prayers by one of the 
most popular BBC announcers. The second of the series: 


The Universal Church 


Includes some excellent pictures taken in the world-famed WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY. 

Other pictures in this series will follow regularly. The rental is 
$2.50 each, and the sales price $50.00 each. 


28 East 8th Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 
2408 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 5, California 
2024 Main Street, Dallas 1, Texas 

714 18th Street, Denver 2, Colorado 

440 Audubon Building, New Orleans 16, Louisiana 
9536 N. E. 2nd Avenue, Miami 38, Florida 
18 South Third Street, Memphis 3, Tennessee 
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RENTAL RATE ON ALL HYMNS-O-SCREEN in KODACHROME—$1.50 Sales Price—$20.00 
(If Hymns are wanted on black and white, write for particulars) 


"LET THE PEOPLE SING” SERIES 


A Series of five single reel films available in 16mm. sound, produced for 


Reel 4 ihendting f : “ ‘ 
(a) Now Thank We All Our God (b) The Day Thou Gavest BEEBE OF See ee recently toured the United 

Reel 5 released about September States, and got a royal 
(a) Immortal, Invisible (b) Eternal Father, Strong to Save 1, 1945—and the balance reception wherever they 


EPILOGUE FILMS 


SEND FOR FREE COPY OF OUR LATEST RELIGIOUS CATALOGUE—JUST OFF THE PRESS 


IDEAL PICTURES 


101 Walton Street, N. W., Atlanta 3, Georgia 
219 East Main Street, Richmond 19, Virginia 
915 S. W. 10th Avenue, Portland 5, Oregon 
926 McGee Street, Kansas City 6, Missouri 


Bertram Willoughby Pictures, Inc. 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, New York 


“All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name’’ 


Series No. 2 


This series will consist of 
six (6) reels. TWO HYMNS 
will be mounted on each 
reel, The singing is led 
by a famous BBC organist, 
and the Royal Naval Choir. 


Series No. 3 


This series is similar to 
Series No. 1 and No. 2— 
with two Hymns on each 
reel. However, the singing 
will be done on this series 
by the Central Band of the 
Royal Air Force. This Band 


at two weeks’ intervals. were heard. 


Series No. 1 


We are producing a series of films on “Christian Ethics.” The first 
is now ready viz: 
8 


Jimmy’s Reward 


1 reel. Beautiful natural colors. This subject illustrates the value 
of honesty in children. It is the story of Jimmy, who had a paper 
route. His intrinsic honesty, unknown to him, attracted the at- 
tention of Judge Clark. Jimmy owned a dog—and when the oppor- 
tunity came to enter his dog in a dog show, he did so, hoping that 
he would win prize money with which to buy a bicycle. How Jimmy 
sacrificed this prize money in order to live up to his own ideal of 
honesty, makes a most interesting picture. Incidentally, all children 
from six to sixty will be captivated by the tricks the various dogs 
perform in the children’s dog show. Rental, $4.00. Purchase price, 
$75.00. 
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Bible Reading Campaign Planned 
NEW YORK, N. Y. The first nation-wide Bible Reading 


Campaign last year under the American Bible Society was 
such a success that plans are now under way for a much 
wider observance this year. The theme for the current year 
is “Marching Orders for a New Day.” The purpose of the 
campaign is to enlist men and women all over the world in 
daily Bible reading so as to forge a spiritual bond between 
nations in the rebuilding of a new and better world 
community. 

The thirty-four passages for the thirty-four days between 
Thanksgiving and Christmas have been chosen through a 
worldwide canvass of men and women in the armed forces 
for whom the Scriptures have attained deep significance. 

Sunday, December 9th, has been designated “Universal 
Bible Sunday” with emphasis on how the Bible Reading 
program can give spiritual undergirding to the peace. Along 
with other printed materials, thirty million book marks 
listing the daily reading passages will be distributed in 
churches, hospitals, military and naval stations, in pay en- 
velopes, on store counters, by house to house visitation and 
from neighbor to neighbor. 


The Missions to Teachers Take Hold 
(Continued from page 16) 
ferences on how each might best carry on its evangelistic 
work. 
“Since that time, and because of a suggestion I received 
at the Mission, I have been meeting regularly with the 
principals and teachers in their departmental conferences 


Send for FREE 


The Radiant Screen here 
Illustrated is Model DS— 
portable, sturdy, compact, 
easily set up, quickly ade 
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Book on Projection 


Mail coupon today for FREE 
copy of 32 page illustrated 
book, ‘“‘Secrets of Good 


facts. 
Also for free circular giv- 
prices, 
etc. of Radiant Screens for 


to discuss with them the lessons and to answer any ques- 
tions concerning the Biblical material that J] can. This has 
been very helpful to me in giving me information about 
the teaching that is being done in our church school. It is 
also helping me to coordinate the teaching in the several 
departments.” 


The Mission will be continued 


Yes, the Mission to Christian Teachers worked! When 
such things begin to happen in the local church and in the 
local community it has accomplished its task. But, were 
it to stop now it would be to deny its benefits to many 
communities over the nation. The thirty-five Missions held 
cannot possibly meet the needs of all areas of the country. 
So, it will continue as the National Christian Teaching 
Mission, still under the joint sponsorship of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America and the 
International Council of Religious Education. 

It is being planned in terms of a continuing service to 
the states on the basis of something like a five-year pro- 
gram. It will take many forms to reach different groups 
of people in varying situations and to meet the needs of 
each state. Detailed information may be secured from the 
office of the National Teaching Mission, 203 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, 1, Illinois. 

To overcome today’s growing spiritual illiteracy and to 
combat widespread materialistic secularism are among the 
greatest needs of our day. The National Christian Teaching 
Mission puts into the hands of religious workers across the 
nation the tools and into their hearts the inspiration for 
meeting these needs. 


A grateful teacher writes us: “We had trouble in darkening our 
classroom sufficiently for best results on our slide films and 
motion pictures. At the suggestion of our supervisor, we tried 
your new Radiant Screen with the Hy-Flect-Glass Beaded Surface. 
The resulting pictures were so much clearer that my pupils 
responded enthusiastically . . .” 


Similar letters praising the many basic improvements and new 
features of Radiant Screens are preferred in thousands of class- 
rooms and auditoriums throughout the country. 


Wall and 
Ceiling Type 
for Auditorium Use 


Wall Type for . 
Classroom Use 
awmweamweem se - 1 Be — ro 


Radiant Manufacturing Corporation 
184 W. Superior St., Chicago 22, Ill. P LS ice 

Gentlemen: Without obligation, please pend ne Re dain? 

32 page illustrated book, "The Secrets of oe Ast 

Also circular showing complete line of Radiant Sc - 
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Current Feature Films 


Estimates prepared by Independent 
Filmscores 
Film suitable for 


M—Mature Audience 
Y—Young Audience 
C—Children 
*—Outstanding for Family 
t+—Outstanding for Adults 


Along Came Jones (RKO) Gary Cooper, 
Wm. Demarest, Loretta Young. Melodrama, 
with comic situations as cowboy who can’t hit 
anything with his gun rides into strange town 
to be mistaken for desperado with price on 
his head, stays to beard villain in his hide- 
out.... A “western” that will amaze “west- 
ern” fans—a sort of lampoon on all its 
predecessors, pedestrian in action and not too 
consistent, but containing many satisfying bits 
of adult comedy, marred somewhat by final 
change of pace to stark violence. M, Y 


The Beautiful Cheat (Univ.) Noah 
Beery, Jr., Bonita Granville. Comedy. A so- 
ciology professor studies “wayward” girl, un- 
aware that she is only pretending to be a 
delinquent. .. . Very dull. M, Y 


Bedside Manner (UA) John Carroll, 
Ruth Hussey, Chas. Ruggles. Comedy. Test 
pilot pretends neurotic symptoms to gain at- 
tention of woman doctor, change her mind 
about leaving town for research in city. ... 
Situations too silly for acceptance mar this 
effort of capable performers. Ridiculous 


M, Y 


tA Bell for Adano (Fox) Wm. Bendix, 
John Hodiak, Gene Tierney. Drama. from 
John Hersey novel about AMG officer who 
struggles to administer captured Italian town 
with view to its spiritual recovery, hampered 
by army red tape, lack of individual under- 
standing, so that his honest efforts result in 
his transfer elsewhere. . . . Role of uncom- 
promising general has been softened until 
dramatic conflict loses power, but essential 
truth comes through, stating effectively the 
case for tolerance and understanding in rela- 
tions with occupied territories. Excellent bits 
of character acting in a simple, honest film. 


M, Y 


{The Fleet that Came to Stay (U. S. 
Navy) Documentary on the sea-air battle off 
Okinawa. . . . Hair-raising shots of conflict 
between navy units and Japanese suicide 
planes, made vivid and understandable by 
incidental revelations of men behind the 
action, and convincing in its portrayal of the 
bitterness of the fight in the Pacific M, Y 


48 Hours (British film) Melodrama. 
German parachute troops disguised as British 
signal unit take over village in England for 
pre-invasion preparations in 1942, are foiled 
by resourcefulness of citizens. . . . Absorb- 
ing at times in suspense it builds up, but 
heavy-handed in performance and direction 
—definitely not in the great tradition of the 
British melodrama. M, Y 


Incendiary Blonde (Par.) Arturo de 
Cordova, Barry Fitzgerald, Betty Hutton. 
Drama allegedly based on life of late Texas 
Guinan, night club entertainer of twenties. 
‘ Speakeasy life treated glamorously, 
glossing over gangster-studded episodes as 
created by fact of prohibition, and senti- 
mentalizing career of star in a Hollywood 
rather than historical conception: Gaudy, 
misleading as picture of era. M 


Jealousy (Rep.) John Loder, Karen Mor- 
ley, Jane Randolph. Melodrama. Title has 
two implications: jealousy of refugee novelist, 
unable to succeed in America, for his wife; 
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and that of woman assistant for doctor who 
interests himself in other couple’s woes . . 
Stiltedly done, this sordid story is entirely 
unconvincing, unredeemed by clever direc- 
torial touches which are reminiscent of 
continental films. 


{The Life and Death of Colonel Blimp 
(British film released by UA) Deborah Kerr, 
Roger Livesey, Anton Walbrook. Drama built 
around lovable, blundering military man of 
old school whose mental processes cannot 
keep up with modern ideas, military and 
otherwise, as created by David Low, famous 
British cartoonist. Film carries him from his 
heroic exploits in Boer War through stagnat- 
ing years until World War II finds him 
entirely unable to cope with events, featuring 
his continuing friendship with German officer 
with whom he once fought a duel . . . Use of 
technicolor and makeup here is unsurpassed. 
Film abounds in delightful scenes handled 
with delicate insight and satire. M, Y 


Molly and Me (Fox) Gracie Fields, Regi- 
nald Gardiner, Roddy McDowall, Monte 
Wooley. Comedy, set in London, about ex- 
actress who gets job as housekeeper for 
irascible politician, brings in friends down on 
luck as staff to replace grafting predecessors, 
transforms household into place of joy and 
peace ... An unassuming film, obvious in 
plot but delightfully performed for quiet, 
pleasant entertainment. Some unnecessary 
drinking. M, Y 


One Exciting Night (Univ.) Wm. Gar- 
gan, Ann Savage. Melodrama. Murder in a 
wax museum, with gangsters and rival news- 
Paper reporters seeking “scoops.” . . 
Obvious, hackneyed fare. M, Y 


Out of This World (Par.) Eddie Brack- 
en, Cass Daley, Veronica Lake, Diana Lynn. 
Musical. Chaos of comic nature reigns when 
messenger boy with Bing Crosby’s voice 
appears with girls’ band, falls a Sinatra-like 
victim of publicity stunt which assembles 
teen-age girls to swoon at his appearances . .. 
Noisy comedy, somewhat overlong. M, Y 


The Returning Veteran (The March of 
Time) Documentary. Typical problems of 
discharged service men presented with ex- 
amples of service being offered them by 
certain communities, suggestions of dangers 
that may arise in face of disillusionment .. . 
Scenes chosen effectively dramatize problem, 
while uncoached performances give treatment 
authentic air. M, Y 


Thrill of a Romance (MGM) Van John- 


son, lLauritz Melchior, Esther Williams. 
Comedy set in stupendous Sierra resort, very 
technicolored, where bride deserted by am- 
bitious business tycoon on wedding day is 
consoled by Pacific hero on leave .. . Swim- 
ming sequences and incidental songs by 
Melchior, here performing cutely as cupid, 
music by Tommy Dorsey and band, give film 
an excitement the rather silly plot fails to 
produce. Colorful, trivial, appealing to the 
eye. M, 
Ten Cents a Dance (Col.) Jane.Frazee, 
Joan Woodbury. Comedy, with music, about 
two soldiers, one a millionaire’s son, who 
meet two girls in a taxi-dance hall, become 
fair game for their employers gambling 
talents .. . An artificial tale in an unsavory 
setting. M, Y 


$250 to $500 


New York’s 
Friendliest Hotel 


WHERE YOUR COMFORT 
COMES FIRST 


Here at the Prince George guests 
enjoy the homey luxury and genuine 
comforts seldom found in other New 
York hotels. You have your choice 
of 1,000 spacious, tastefully furnished 
rooms, all with bath. Five famous 
restaurants and a cafeteria. Quiet, 
yet within 3 minutes of the shopping 
district. Low rates make the Prince 
George New York’s most outstanding 
hotel value. Write for booklet I. 


Single room with bath from $2.50 
Double ” G3 <y i $4.00 


Prince George 
Hotel] 14 East 28°°St. 


New York 16, N.Y: 


Charles F. Rogers, Jr. ~ Manager 


A COMPLETE VISUAL EDUCATION service 


FOR THE CHURCH 


QUALITY SLIDES 


2” x 2” and 344" x 4” 


PROJECTORS 
2” x2” © FILM STRIP © 314”x4” © OPAQUE 


PROJECTION SCREENS 


Write for Information 
(No obligation) 


RYAN LANTERN SLIDE SERVICE 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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{The Valley of Decision (MGM) Don- 
ald Crisp, Greer Garson, Gladys George, 
Gregory Peck, Jessica Tandy. Drama adapted 
from one phase of novel of same name, telling 
story of Irish maid who becomes tower of 
strength to Pittsburgh steel family, falls in 
love with son but foregoes marriage to remain 
a constant friend in time of need, save mill 
when weaker sons would dispose of it... 
Ably written and edited, with excellent cast 
and interest-holding direction. Convincing, 
moving drama. M, Y 


Films for Church Use: 


Recommendations by reviewing groups ‘of 


the Committee on Visual Education of -the 
International Council of Religious Education 


The following materials are 
available through the de- 
nominational book stores, 
members of the Religious 
Film. Association. Names 
and addresses may be se- 
cured from the Associafion 
headquarters, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


The Peace Builders 

Film, 10 min. 16 mm. Sound, $1.25. 

The chief value of this film lies in the 
fact that through actual news reel scenes it 
documents the long series of international 
conferences which led to the creation of the 
United Nations Charter in San Francisco. 
Included are scenes of the Atlantic Charter 
Meeting and the Ottawa, Cairo, Casablanca, 
Quebec, Teheran, Moscow, UNRRA, Hot 
Springs, Dumbarton Oaks, Bretton Woods, 
International Labor, World Labor (London) 
and Crimean Conferences. 

The film is therefore a summary of world 
events which can best be used to introduce— 
not replace—discussion in young people’s 
and adults’ forums. Used in this way the 
film should be very helpful to those who 
wish to see the problems of the peace in 
perspective. A free guide to discussion is 
available on request. 

Content: Goon; Technical Quality, Fair to 
Goop 


Watchtower over Tomorrow 

Film, 15 min. l6mm. Sound. Service 
charge 50c. 

Produced under the sponsorship of the 
State Department of the United States, this 
film attempts to explain to the man in the 
street the importance of the Dumbarton Oaks 
Conference and how the United Nations 
organization will act to safeguard the peace 
of the world. 

Although made prior to the San Francisco 
Conference, the film presents its explanations 
broadly enough so that they still fit in with 
the United Nations Charter. The production 


Gan Churehes 
Teach Eternal Truths 


As Well As 
the Science of War 


Has Been Taught? 


A timely message from J. H. McNabb, 
President, Bell & Howell Company 


Sten 


The speed and thoroughness with which our armed forces have 
trained millions of young men and women for war are amazing. 


How is it done? With intensive application of methods pre- 
viously used and proved in our schools, including far greater use 
of sound motion pictures than ever before made in peacetime edu- 
cation. 

Why haven’t our church schools—Sunday and weekday—made 
as widespread use of this proved, superior method as have our 
armed forces? Most religious educators and pastors lacked 
neither appreciation nor readiness. But they did lack, and stzll 
lack, necessary funds. 


A relatively modest annual budget item per church or school 
will provide for an excellent audio-visual program. Shall we 
make the necessary funds available . . . teach for peace on earth 
as well as we teach for war? The answer is up to all pastors, 
school superintendents, and parents who know that eternal 
truths well taught hold the promise os: 

Slee 


of a world at peace. 
Filmosound Rental Library 


includeshundreds of 16mm. 
films of Biblical events, de- 
nominational history, mis- 
sions, sacred art and music. 
Anyone can learn quickly 
to operate a Filmosound 
Projector. 


Take This 
First Step 
NOW 


Send for the new book- 
let ‘‘Learning Un- 


limited” and for the isi AS eee seats Soe a 


catalogs of Filmo- 


; BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
7169 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 


sound Library films. 
Use coupon at right Please send ( ) booklet ‘‘Learning Un- 


is cleverly planned and executed with many limited’ indicated fim catalogs: i(-) Rec 


| 

I 
human interest touches which help to hold 1 ligious (’) Educational (_) Recreational. : 
the interest of groups only mildly interested ' Fade ptr ct ra ree ga a cae 
in the basic problem. While the explanations I l 
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subject and thus lead to a more detailed 
and comprehensive study. 

Content: Goon to ExceLtent; Technical 
Quality: EXcELLENT 
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Editorials 


The World Is 
Different Now 


0 N JULY 28 the United States became 
a member of an over-all (political) in- 
ternational organization. This is unique 
in all the 156 years of our national 
existence. We had been parties to trea- 
ties, but these were between ourselves 
and another nation. We had joined in- 
ternational bodies like the Postal Union 
and the International Labor Office, but 
these deal with single aspects of inter- 
national life. We had signed the Dec- 
laration of the United Nations, but this 
is a military alliance. But with the rati- 
fication of the United Nations Charter, 
the United States became part of an 
international organization that includes 
fifty nations from every continent and 
that takes in, in the broadest way, on- 
going problems concerned with sound 
international relations. 

Because this event is unique with us, 
it calls for rethinking much about our- 
selves. Its meaning for Christian edu- 
cation is far-reaching. For one thing, 
it has implications in education for 
world citizenship. We are now bound 
to people the world around in a new 
way. Of course, the United States has 
always been part of the world of na- 
tions, but now we are members of an 
organization of nations. Of course, we 
have worked with other nations accord- 
ing to treaties and agreements, but that 
falls far short of being a member of an 
international organization whose rules 
and obligations are definitely stated, 
jointly accepted, and binding upon all. 

This relationship is now part-of our 
lives as individuals. The Charter opens 
with the recognition of this: “We, the 
people of the United Nations.” The 
housewife who goes shopping is newly 
related to the people of Soviet Russia, 
for we and they hold a permanent seat 
in the Security Council. The high 
school student is related to the youth of 
Saudi Arabia whose government has 
one vote in the General Assembly, as 
does ours. Those who worship in our 
churches are now related in a new way 
to those of India, who, with us, are fel- 
low members of the United Nations. 

Again, membership within the United 
Nations means a restating of the task of 
peacemaking. After the last war, public 
opinion mobilized against war and for 
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peace. But it soon became apparent 
that the will to peace must find expres- 


sion in a working pattern of interna-~ 


tional cooperation. The moot question 
became, “Shall the United States be- 
come a member or remain a non-mem- 
ber of an international organization?” 
But since July 28, its place has been 
taken by this question, “What kind of 
a member of the United Nations will 
the United States be?” Education for 
enduring peace, therefore, now calls for 
spelling out to the understanding and 
will of Americans what is called for 
from them so that the United Nations 
will be strong through our participa- 
tion as one of its members. 

Thirdly, character-building has taken 
on a new dimension. In the debate in 
the Senate on the ratification of the 
Charter, Senator Connally, Chairman of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee, urged 
the high importance of the United 
States’ keeping faith with the other 
nations through living up to the obliga- 
tions involved in the act of becoming a 
member. At another point, Senator 
Vandenberg, who with Senator Con- 
nally was a member of the United States 
delegation to San Francisco, declared 
that he felt certain that the Senate 
would keep faith with itself when it 
later came to voting measures that 
would carry out certain commitments 
within the Charter. 

The relations which we now have 
with our fellow members in the United 
Nations are essentially moral: that is, 


This Is One World 


Anp tue aiptane has made it so. 

The old world was divided by vast 
oceans and slow travel with oars and 
sails and steam and oil. But in the earth 
the Creator put the fuel, and in the 
mind of man the genius, that were 
destined to sweep aside these distances 
and separations in the unities germi- 
nated at Kitty Hawk. The dramatic 
meaning of this has been captured by 
a Journal artist on the front cover this 
month. The cruising time, not includ- 
ing stop-over intervals, is the only one 
procurable from airline officials as of 
this date. He who seeks a reason for 
Christian education that. will crown all 
reasons known hitherto will find it in 
this impelled oneness of the world. 


they involve fulfillment of certain com- 
mitments and responsibilities. This 
calls for fidelity. The essentials of 
character are the same, but we need to 
grow up into a new moral stature, for 
our basic integrity will be tested upon 
a world scale: The Charter has lifted 
the whole matter of character develop- 
ment to the plane of world organiza- 
tion. The church, essentially a charac- 
ter-building agency, must therefore, lift 
its center of attention from personal 
and group morality to the world level. 


Cameron P. HALu 


This Is It! 


Ir was the first Sunday in September 
1942. The Sunday school teachers 
were in session. All the other folk got 
a thrill in seeing Otto and Geoffrey and 
Phil and Jimmy, young men who had 
come up through the church school, 
lining up to take classes. Things went 
swimmingly for two months when all 
four were pulled away for grimmer 
duties by the draft.* 

It is the first meeting of that commit- 
tee in September 1945. The reports are 
coming in. Otto, after thirty-one mis- 
sions as a bomber pilot, is back in 
“civvies,” and all ready for the class he 
pulled out of three years ago. Geoffrey 
will be “out” by Christmas. And so 
the reports go for the Sunday school 
teachers now heading back for that 
teachers’ meeting from all over the 
world. 

This is it!—the growing stream of 
boys returning who grew up in our 
churches, loved our church schools, 
and planned to teach in them. Their 
return is, for the churches, one of those 
moments which will settle things one 
way or the other. 

How will the churches meet that 
moment? . With a superficial welcome 
that soon subsides? Or with an interest 
that lasts? With a plan for friendly 
guidance in the program of today? 
With a gracious and understanding 
balance between pushing these new- 
comers too fast and not pushing them 
enough? Will they be accepted as 
persons, just as before, until there is 
some reason for treating them in some 
special way as “returned men’’? 

There is much encouragement in the 
way in which churches are already 
meeting this challenge, and a summons 
to us all to do better. The churches 
stand to lose or gain, if not all at least 
much, by the way they understand that 
“This is it.” 

* These boys were written up in the Journal 
for May 1943, page 4, under the title, “See 
Here, Mister Jones.” 
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